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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A Chronological History of Voyages 
into the Arctic Regions ; undertaken 
chiefly for the purpose of Discover- 
ing @ North-East, North-West, or 
Polar Passage, between the Atlantic 
and Pacific: from the earliest Peri- 
ods of Scandinavian Navigation, to 
the Departure of the Recent Expe- 
ditions, under the Orders of Captains 
Ross and Buchan. By John Bar- 
row, Esq. F. R.S.  8vo. London. 
1818. 


Tus volume is presented to the world 
by its author as an avowed introduction 
to the ‘narratives of the present voy- 
ages” in the Arctic Regions, which, 
says Mr. Barrow truly, though not 
grammatically, * whether [the voyages 
are] successful or not, will be ex- 
pected by the public.” In the initia- 
tory numbers of the Lirerary ‘Jour- 
yaL, @ brief * chronological history”? of 
these voyages, from the time of Henry 
Vill to the termination of the voyage of 
Captain Phipps, was presented to our. 
raders*, The Edinburgh Review has 
ince entered upon a similar history ; 
ad Mr, B. has, here, at once expanded 
aid condensed all that has previously 
appeared (it is understood from the 
sane pen) in several numbers of the 
Quarterly Review. Mr. b. introduces 
his pages by the subjoined modest pre- 
fee. It is obvious to remark, that the 
larrative of one of the expeditions (that 
winder Captain Buchan) has, unfortu- 
ately, already become due to the pub- 


lie, through its present failure and re- 
turn :— 


“The two Expeditions recently fitted 
cut for exploring a northern communica- 
lon between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ceans were of a nature to excite public 


) Mention, and to engage a-large share of 


fneral Conversation. But as many crude 

nd absurd notions seemed to be enter- 

atned on the subject, it was thought that a 
ef history, arranged in chronological 
et, of the dangers and diflicullies, 

a 

_* See 

“which 





Particularly Literary Journal, No. 2, 

oth 's contained an engraved quarto map 

atthe Arctic Regions, with the desired tracts 
€xpeditions to Behring’s Strait, &e. 


Vou, 1. 


and progressive discoveries of former at- 

tempts, might sérve as a proper introduc- 
I tion to the narratives of the present voy- 
ages, Which, whether successful o1 not, 
will be expected by the public. 

‘Tn the compilation of this brief his- 
tory no pretensions are set up to author- 
ship—the collecting of the materials, 
though widely scattered through many 
large and some few scarce volumes, em- 
ployed no great share either of the writer’s 
time or research; in their present form 
they may be the means of saving both to 
those who feel disposed to acquire a ge- 
neral knowledge of what has been and 
what yet remains to be accomplished.” 


Our opinions of the value of the two 
recent expeditions, and our desire to 
see their objects persevered in, till no- 
thing doubtful shall remain, have been 
repeatedly expressed. We have plea- 
sure, therefore, in citing Mr. B.'s con- 
cluding summary of the arguments ir 
favour of the attempts and their proba- 
ble success ; and this not the less, be- 
cause the question #6 here abstracted 
from all visionary and erroneous views 
concerning the polar ice, and its in- 
fluence upon our ewn and other cli- 


‘* Lost Greenland* :’— 


‘*'The failure of so many expeditions, 
of which an abstract has been given in the 
preceding pages, is certainly rather of a 
discouraging nature; and after so many 
unsuccessful trials for the discovery of a 
passage between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific Oceans, by the north-east, the north, 
and the north-west, it would not seem un- 
reasonable to infer that no such passage 
exists, and that, therefore, the two last 
expeditions might have been spared—but 
the same Inference might, with equal fair- 
ness, have been drawn after the first three 
or four attempts. ‘The progressive geo- 
graphy of the northern regions was very 
slow; but it has been progressive: yet 
much within the limits of practical naviga- 
tion still remains unexplored, 

‘¢ Of the three directions in which a pas- 
sage has been sought for, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, that by the north-east 
holds out the least encouraging hope 3 in- 
deed the various unsuccessful attempts by 
the KEnelish and the Dutch on the one 
side, and by the Russians on the other, go 
far to prove the utter jinpracticability of a 








* See the article in the Literary Journal, en 
titled “ ‘There is no Lost Greenland, &e.” 
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mates, and the history of the pretended | 
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navigable passage round the northern ex- 
tremity of Asia; though the whole of this 
coast, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
single point, has been navigated in several 
detached parts and at different times. 

‘* But the question of a north-west pas- 
sage, which would be much shorter, and 
of a polar one, which would be the short 
est of all, rests on very different grounds. 
That the North Pole may be approached 
by sea, has been an opinion entertained 
both by experienced navigators and by 
men eminent for their learning and sci- 
ence ; that several ships have, at different 
times, been carried three or four degrees 
beyond Spitzbergen and the usual liunits 
of the whale-fishery, is not merely a mat- 
ter of opinion; and, if the polar sea be 
navigable to the height of eighty-four de- 
grees, there seems to be no other physical 
obstruction, than the intervention of land, 
to the practical navigation of that sea to the 
North Pole itself ; as there is no reason to 
suppose that the temperature of that point 
is lower in the winter, while it is probably 
much higher in the summer, than on-the 
parallel of eighty degrees; as it is well 
known that the latitude of eighty degrees 
is generally not colder on the same meri- 
dian, and in many places much less se- 
vere, than that of seventy degrees is in 
others. The Russians pass the winter 
very well on Spitzbergen, but they have 
not ventured to winter on Nova Zeinla, 
many degrees to the southward of it. 
Deer live and thrive in eighty degrees Ja- 
tilude on Spitzbergen, but cannot live in 
seventy-five degrees on Nova Zemla. 
Neither does the quantity of ice, whether 
formed on the surface of the main ocean, 
or floated out of the bays and rivers, ana 
from the coasts, depend outhe degree of 
latitude where it is found. Ships, for in- 
stance, navigate freely every year round 
the North Cape in the parallel of seventy- 
two orseventy-three degrees, and proceed 
along the coast of Spitzbergen, without 
impediment from ice, as high up as eighty 
degress, while, on the opposite coast of 
America, the sea is not navigable at all, for 
a great part of the year, from forty-five 
degrees upwards; and the parallel of 
sixty-six degrees forms at present the ut- 
most limits of northern navigation on that 
coast. 

“‘ It is a well-established fact that the 
cold is much more intense on the eastern 
than on the western coasts of continents 
and islands. Iceland furnishes a curious 
instance of this fact; the whole eastern 
coast being a series of mountains covered 
with ice and snow, and immense glaciers, 
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the mountains and the fiords or firths on 
the western side are generally, if not 
always, free from ice;—but, what is still 
more extraordinary, the opposite coast of 
Greenland, in the same parallel of latitude 
and four degrees to the southward of it, 
and at the short distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles, is guarded from all ap- 
roach by a perpetual and interminable 
arrier of ice. 

‘“‘ In fact, the ice-bergs and those vast 
fields of ice which float about on the sea, 
and are wafted down by currents into the 
Atlantic, are chielly formed on coasts and 
in bays, in narrow straits and at the mouths 
of great rivers. ‘he whole coast of Sibe- 
ria is a fertile source of this supply. ‘The 
multitude of large rivers which fall into 
the polar sea, by c:rrying down alluvial 
earth, have formed numerous expansive 
and shallow bays of fresh water, which, in 
the course of the winter, become so many 
solid masses of ice. As the sources of 
these rivers, and a great part of their 
course are in more southern latitudes, 
where they never freeze, the water they 
supply is, in the winter, dammed up near 
the mouth, and ice-bergs are formed, 
which, when broken loose, are drifted out 
to sea. In the same manner the field ice 
is formed in the straits and bays, and on 
shallow coasts, which, when set afloat in 
the spring, is carried out into the sea; in 
this situation it is drifted about till heaped 
piece on piece, and driven about, it again 
fixes itself among archipelagos of islands, 
on shallow coasts, and in straits, bays, and 
inlets, where each tield becomes a nucleus 
for an increased accumulation—as in the 
straits of Bellisle and Behring, for instance, 
and in every part of Hludson’s Bay, down 
to the latitude of fifty degrees. One vast 
chain of field-ice is usually found wedged 
in between the eastern coast of Greenland 
and Spitzbergen, in the direction of north- 
east and south-west, which, as the summer 
advances, and particularly when the wind 
blows from the northward, opens in vari- 
ous places; and when ships have passed 
through these openings to the northward, 
they have generally found the sea clear of 
ice. 

“If, therefore, the great polar basin 
should be free of land, the probability is, 
that it will also be free of ice. It was the 
opinion of Frobisher, Davis, and most of 
the old and experienced mavigators, that 
the deep blue sea does not freeze. This 
would be to assume too much, as its sur- 
face has frequently been observed to 
freeze when not agitated by the wind; but 
it may be doubted whether a deep and 
extensive sea can be permanently shut up 
withice. ‘he almost perpetual agitation 
of the surface, and the increased tempera- 
ture of the water at great depths, and, con- 
sequently its diminished specific gravity, 
which will cause it to ascend, will proba- 
bly prevent those immense fields and 
masses of ice from forming, which are met 
with near the land even in very low lati- 
tudes. Tt was, at any rate, desirable to 
ascertain how the fact stood in this respect, 
and whether it was practicable to reach 
the North Pole; in which case, there was 
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no reason to doubt that it would also be 
practicable to proceed by that nearest 
route to Behring’s Strait. The only ex- 
pedition which had hitherto been sent out 
for the express purpose of advancing to- 
wards the North Pole, was that under the 
command of Captain Phipps; but the two 
vessels employed on this service having 
unfortunately got hampered and entangled 
in the shallow sea and among the islands 
on the northern and north-eastern side of 
Spitzbergen, at an advanced period of the 
season, it returned without making any 
discovery. 

“The case is different with regard to 
the north-west passage. From the very 
frequent attempts which have been made 
for its discovery, it is now known pretty 
nearly whereabouts such a passage, if it 
exists at all, must be looked for. It has, 
for instance, been ascertained that there is 
no passage on the coast of America below 
the Arctic Circle ; but beyond this it has 
not been ascertained whether this coast 
rounds off to the eastward in a continuous 
line into Old Greenland, forming what. ts 
named Raffi n’s Bay on the charts, or whe- 
ther it does not turn in acontrary direction 
to the westward, and fall in with the ge- 
neral trending of the northern coast of 
America; which, from three neaily equi- 
distant points, seen by Cook, Mackenzie, 
and flearne, may be considered to run 
within a degree either way of the 70th pa- 
rallel of latitade. 

«¢ Many reasons have been assigned for 
the latter supposition. ‘The constant cur- 
rent that descends down the Welcome on 
the one side, and towards the coast. of 
Greenland on the other; the logs of ma- 
hogany and the remains of the North Ame- 
rican ox brought from the north-west by 
that current; the ice-bergs that come float- 
ing down from the northward; and the 
whale struck in the sea of Spitzbergen and 
taken the same year in Davis’s Strait * ; 
these and the rude charts painted on skins 
by the Indians, which, though without 
scale or compass, mark the inlets from 
Liudson’s Bay with tolerable accuracy, 
and carry the coast without interruption to 
the Coppermine River}, are strong argu- 
ments in favour of a north-western com- 
munication between the Atantic and the 
Pacific. 

“Indeed the best geographers are now 
of opinion that Greenland is either an 
island or an archipelago of islands; and 
this is no new idea. Among the Burleigh 
Papers}, inthe British Museum, is one on 
the subject of a north-west passage to Ca- 
thaia in his lordship’s own hand-writing, 
which begins thus :—* Considering Groy- 
nelande is well known to be an islande, and 
that it is not conjoined to America in any 
part; that there is no cause of doubte but 
that upon the north of Baccalaos the seas 
are open,’ &c, 





* Quarterly Review, No. xxxvi, Art. viii. 

+ One of these charts ts in the Hudson's 
Bay [louse. 

t In the Lansdowne Collection, Vol.c. Pa- 
per, No, 4, indorsed, Mr. Greyuicid’s Voiadee, 
“XC. 
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« This supposed insularity of Greentang 
will most probably be determined by on, 
or other of the expeditions. If in the ar 
firmative, the next question that present. 
itself is, whether an uninterrupted coy. 
munication exists between the Pacific ang 
the Atlantic. ‘The simple fact of a perpe. 
tual current setting from the Pacine jnto 
Pehring’s Strait, and a perpetual curren 
down the coasts of Greenland and Labrado; 
into the Atlantic, renders such a cop. 
munication extremely probable; and it 
becomes almost certain, when we find the 
productions of the shores of the Pacific 
carried to the northward by the first cur. 
rent, and brought down into the Atlantic 
by the second. ‘The journals of Cook, 
Clerke, Glottof, and Kotzebue, establish 
this fact. And, as we know, from the 
Russian, the English, and the Dutch nayi- 
gators, that a westerly current sets along 
the coust of Siberia and Europe, from the 
Kovyma to the White Sea, it is probable 
that the water, in passing through Behring’s 
Strait into the Polar Sea, diverges on each 
side, and that the other part of it, following 
the trending of the American coast, gives 
rise to the current down the Welcome, as 
observed by Button, Fox, Middleton, and 
others. 

‘It must be admitted, at the sametime, 
that, although a communication may, and 
in all probability does, exist between the 
two oceans, it by no means follows, that 
there must also be found a navigable pas- 
sage for large vessels; though it Is not un- 
fair to infer, that, where large mountains 
of ice can float and find their way, a ship 
may do the same. ‘This, however, is the 
point to be ascertained by the expedition 
under Captain Ross. While this oflicer, 
with two vessels under his orders, is em- 
ployed in examining the unexplored partof 
the east coast of America, to the northward 
of the Arctic Circle, and in endeavouring to 
pass along the northern shore of that con- 
tinent to Behring’s Strait, to Capt. Buchan 
is assigned the task of inquiring into the 
state of the Polar Sea to the northward of 
Spitzbergen. Should both fail of success 
in the main objects of the expedition, from 
both may, at least, be confidently expected 
much valuable information, and improve- 
mentinthe hydrography and the geography 
of the arctic regions; as well as many Wr 
portant and interesting observations on the 
atmospherical, magnetical, and electrical 
phenomena, which cannot fail to advance 
the science of meteorology ; and lastly, 
many valuable collections of objects ™ 
natural history, which inhabit a part of the 
globe where few researches waged ho 
made in this branch of science. In short 
from the zeal and abilities of the perso 
employed inthe arduous enterprize, evel) 
thing may be expected to be done within 
the scope of possibility. Of the enter 
prize itself, it may be truly characterize 
as one of the most liberal and disinterested 
that was ever undertaken, and every 4 
worthy of a great, a prosperous, ai a 
enlightened nation ; having for its pr) 
object that of the advanceinent of scienets 
for its own sake, without any seliish 
interested views. On this account | 
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justly excited the attention, and_ called 
forth the approbation of maritime Europe ; 
for itis well-known that whatever new dis- 
coveries may be made, will be for the ge- 
neral benefit of mavkind; and that, if a 

racticable passage should be found to 
exist from the Northern Atlantic into the 
Northern Pacific, the maritime nations of 
Europe will equally partake of the advan- 
tages, without having incurred either the 
expense Or the risk of exploring it*.” 


We shall proceed to make some fur- 
ther extracts from the volume before us, 
(the interest of which is not to be dis- 
puted,) after which it will be our criti- 
cal duty to point out some of the many 
slovenly (not to say illiterate) expressions 
and forms of expression in which it 
abounds, and which cannot fail to hare 
been observed already by our readers, 
At present, we shall be content only to 
advert only to the statement, made in 
Mr. B.’s account of Lieutenant Kotze- 
bue’s late voyage, and which forms a cor- 
rection of an account which has been 
sent abroad through the channel of the 
newspapers, If Mr. LB. is correct, the 
fact which he presents to us is of sineu- 
lar curiosity in the department of natu- 
ral history :— 


“ At the bottom of acove, on the north- 
em shore of the inlet [on the coast of 
America] was an extensive perpendicular 
cliff, apparently of chalk, of the height of 
six or seven hundred feet, the summit of 
which was entirely covered with vegeta- 
tion; between the foot of this cliff and the 
shore was a slip of land, in width about 
five or six hundred yards, covered also 
with plants, which were afterwards found 
to be of the same kind as those on the 
wmmit. But the astonishment of the travel- 
lets may readily be conceived, when they 
discovered, on their approach to this ex- 
ensive cliff, that it was actually a moun- 
fain of solid ice, down the sides of which 
the water was trickling by the heat of the 
sun. At the foot of the cliff several ele- 
phants’ teeth were picked up, similar to 
those which have been found in such im- 
mense quantities in Siberia and the islands 
of the Tartarian Seat; these teeth they 
concluded to have fallen out of the mass of 
ce as its surface melted, though no other 
bart of the animal was discovered by 
tem. There was, however, 2 most op- 
Messive and offensive smell of animal mat- 
tr, not unlike that of burnt bones, so that 
twas almost impossible to remain near 

%¢ parts of the face of the mountain 
“. From the preceding sober and physical 
“ws of the Arctic Regions, the reader may 
mt find it wholly uninteresting to turn to the 
Meulative and extravagant suggestions of 
a Symmes, in his Memoir, inserted in 

er part of this Number.—Rev. 
on leutenant Kotzebue called them mam- 
x ig: (inastodontes) 5 but from a draw 
aly t by the Naturalist, they were evi- 
we a teeth of elephants : which Is the 
hi ordinary, as being the first renains of 

Madruped found in the New World. 





where the water was trickling down. By 
the gradual slope of the side of this enor- 
-mous ice-berg, which faced the interior, 
they were able to ascend to its summit, 
and to make a collection of the plants that 
were growing upon it. 
soil which covered it was not deep, and the 
lieutenant describes it as being of a calca- 
reous nature. ‘Lheslip of land, at the foot 
of the mountain, was probably formed of 
the soil and plants which had fallen down 
from the summit as the ice melted, and 
which, in fact, while there, they had the 
opportunity of observing to fall.” 
( To be continued ) 





Antonia; a Poem, with Notes—De- 
scriptive of the Plague at Malta, &c. 
(Concluded from our last, p. 494.) 
WE proceed to redeem our promise to 
transcribe Mr. Young’s interesting ac- 
count of the plagae at Malta, in 
18t3:— 
‘* Having been in Malta in the year 
1813, during the prevalence of the plague 
in that island, and having seen no deserip- 
tion of its ravages since my artival in this 
country, Iam induced to give a brief ac- 
count of its appearance, progress, and ter- 
mination, 
‘© As this account will tend to throw 
considerable light on the text, I propose, 
instead of breaking it into detached notes, 
to give a continued relation of the plague, 
Interspersing my narrative, where neces- 
sary, with quotations from the poem :— 
and [ pledge myself for the authenticity of 
whatever is here asserted. 
« About the beginning of May, 1813, a 
ruinour was propagated that the plague 
had made its appearance in the city of La- 
Valeite, the capital of Malta. This report 
was treated with ridicule by the Maltese 
faculty, and with merriment by the popu- 
lace. However, in a few days, symptoms 
of sickness exhibited themselves in the 
house of a person who had recently re- 
ceived some leather from the Isevant. 
This man’s child was taken ill, and died 
suddenly. His wife shared the same fate: 
and, after having been carried to the qua- 
rantine hospital or lazaretto, he, too, fell a 
sacrifice to the unknown disease. 
«The dissolution of this family created 
for some time an alarm, which wavered 
between hope and fear, till, all at once, 
the pestilence burst forth in various parts 
of the the town, and 


©Suspended pleasure in the dread of pain, 
While desolation urged his woful reign !” 


Amusements ceased—places of public wor- 
ship were shut up :—for it was confidently 
asserted, that infected persons having gone 
thither, communicated the evil to the imul- 
titude, and thereby conduced to its gene- 
ral diffusion. 

“The unusual heat of the sun, at this 
time, joined with the want of sea breezes, 
rendered La-Valette so intolerably dis- 
agreeable, that many of the higher orders 
niddenly departed into the interior of the 


The stratum of 





cautions, they carried the plague along 
with them. In the early stages of its pro- 
gress, the victims of this disease lingered 
about a week before they expired; but 
now it became so virulent, that a man fell 
lifeless in the street! People observed 
him stagger, reel round, and sink in con- 
vulsions, but none would venture near 
him—life was dear to all—and there was 
no power to compel them. Persuasion 
was used in vain; for it was limmediatel y 
| retorted —Go yourself ! One might as well 
ask them to rouse a lion from his sluinver, 
as to bear the victim to his grave. ‘Phe 
time was critical, as the burning sun would 
soon putrify the body, and thereby infect 
the air. In this dilemma it was sug- 
rested to 

‘ Haste to the cell where miscry holds the gate, 
And lingering hours in gloomy horrors wait. 
Present the felon with a just reward, 

And promise liberty, so lung debari’d.— 
Behold ! he starts—expression lights his cyes—= 
And hopes tumultuous in bis bosom rise! 

His friends partake the fervour of his flame, 
And rush to freedom from the vale of shame !’ 


They went, indeed, but their devotion 
only exchanged a prison for a grave—they 
all expired ! 

‘€Prohibitory orders were now issued, 
commanding all persons from appearing 
in the streets, with the exceptions of those 
who had passports from the Governor or 
the Board of Hiealth. The consequence 
of this necsssary precaution seemed to be, 
that the disease abated considerably, and 
very nearly ceased to exist. But while 
the rigour of quarantine was relaxing, and 
the intercourse of business renewing, the 
plague suddenly re-appeared. “This was 
owlng to the reprehensible avarice of mer- 
ciless individuals, who had been employed 
to burn the furniture, clothes, &c, belong- 
lng to infected houses, but who, instead 
of effectually performing their duty, had 
secreted some articles of value wi some 
wearing apparel, which they now sold to 
needy people, who, ignorant of the conse- 
quence, strutted in the splendid garb of 
pestilence to a nameless grave ! 

«The plague now raged with accumulated 
horrors; and the lazaretto being insuffi- 
cient to contain one half of the sick, who 
were daily crowding in, temporary hospi- 
tals were, at a very great expense, erected 
outside of the town. Indeed no expense 
was spared to overcome the evil. But the 
manifest incapacity of the native doctors, 
or rather quacks, was worthy of their 
cowardice. ‘They were wofully deficient 

in anatomy, and never had any distinct 

idea of symptom, cause, or effect. Their 

linowledge extended no farther than com- 

mon-place medicine—and herbs,—to the 

use and application of which, old women, 

in all countries, have equal pretensions, 


What cau we hope from ignorance and fear, 
Presumption vain, and arrogance severe ?— 
What can we hope from men who hardly know 
if in the veins or nerves the current flow ?— 
Who feel the pulse by prory! and assure, 
With shrugging shoulders—thou art past a cure!” 


fa . 
these unfeeling quacks could never be 
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Island; and, notwithstanding all their pre- 


prevailed ny approach within three 
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yards of any patient whom they visited. 
They carried an opera glass, with which 
they examined the diseased person in a 
hurried manner, being always ready to 
make their escape if any one approached 
near enough to touch them. I witnessed 
a ludicrous proof of their selfish terror, 
while the plague was under the same roof 
with myself. While a quack was looking 
in the above manner at the attendant upon 
the person infected, and inquiring how he 
felt, &c. &c. the sick man walked up to 
the quack, and exhibited the part affected: 
the charlatan, not being aware of this, felt 
so confounded at seeing him so near, that, 
in his anxiety to gain the door, he actually 
pushed the infected man from him, and 
hurried away !—However, the poor man’s 
apprehensions were soon quieted, for 


‘The sons of science personally give 
Restoring balm, and bid the patient live ? 


It is but justice to except from this cha- 
racter of the Maltese faculty one gentle- 
man, who, having travelled on the conti- 
nent of Europe, had made himself master 
of the various branches of his profession : 
but I am sorry to add, that he fell a sacri- 
fice to his humanity in the behalf of his 
countrymen, 

‘*About the middle of summer, the 
plague became so deadly, that the number 
of its victims increased to an alarming de- 
gree—from fifty to seventy-five daily—the 
number falling sick was equal—indeed 
greater. Such was the printed Report of 
the Board of Health :—but the real extent 
of the calamity was not known ; for people 
had such dreadful apprehensions of the 
ii patho Gp whither every person 
was carried along with the sick from the 
infected houses, that they actually denied 
the existence of the disease in their fami- 
lies, and buried its victims in the house or 
garden. ‘These were horrible moments ! 
Other miseries of mankind bear no paral- 
Jel to the calamities of the plague. The 
syinpathy which relatives feel for the 
wounded and the dying, in battle, is but 
the shadow of that heart-rending affliction 
inspired by the ravages of pestilence. In 
the first, the scene is far removed; and 
were it even present to the view, the com- 
yarison fades. Conceive, in the same 
Scoun. ahs beholder, the sickening, and the 
dying; to help is dreadful! and to refuse 
assistance is unnatural! — It is like the ship- 
wrecked mariner trying to rescue his 
drowning companion, and sinking with him 
into the same oblivious grave |! 

‘Indeed, the better feelings of the 
heart were quenched by this appalling 
evil, which 
* Subdued the proud—the humble heart dis- 

trest—’ 
and the natives who ventured to remove 
the sick and the dead shared their fate in 
such numbers, that great apprehensions 
were entertained, lest, in a short time, 
none would be found to perform this me- 
lancholy office—but 


* Grecians came—a death determined band, 
Hell in their facc—and horror in their hand" 


Clad in oiled Jeather, these daring and fe- 





rocious Greeks volunteered their services 

effectually: but their number was so 

sinall, that recourse was had to the prison- 

ers of war for assistance. 

© What will not man for liberty perform ?— 

Brave frowning death—and brave the whcln 
ing storm! 

Rise, greatly rise, beyond whate’er appal, 

Or, true to freedom, unrepining fall 


With a handsome reward, and the promise 
of gaining their liberty at the expiration 
of the plague, the French and Italian pri- 
soers swept the streets, cleared and 
white-washed the infected houses, burning 
their furniture, &c. till we saw 


Nights rod with ruin—lighting in the morn? 


They did not all escape the evil:—but I 
have seen some of them, when duty led 
them near the prison where their friends 
were contined, climb up to the chimney 
top ot the infected house and being 

‘Free from plague, in danger’s dread employ, 
Ware to their friends in openness of joy!" 

«The ignorance ofthe native faculty was 
now assisted by the arrival of reputed 
plague-doctors from Smyrna. ‘These 
strangers excited great interest, and 
treated the malady with unbecoming con- 
tempt. ‘They related the vehemence of 
pestilence in their country, where it was 
nothing unusual, when the morning arose, 
to find from one to three or four hundred 
persons in the streets and fields, stretched 
inthe dewy air of death!—That the promp- 
titude ofthe people was commensurate with 
the evil! for, wherever a corse was found, 
two men unbound their sashes, rolled 
them round the head and feet of the body, 
and hurried with it to the grave. Llow- 
ever, they seemed to have lett their know- 
ledge at home; for though their indiffer- 
ence was astonishing, and their intrepidity 
most praise-worthy—entering into -the 
vilest and most forbidding places—handling 
the sick, the dying, and the dead—the na- 
ture of this disease completely bafiled their 
exertions, and defied their skill :— 





‘Spread through the isle its overwhelming 
gloom, 
And daily dug the nightly glutted tomb ! 
‘Lhe casals, or villages, of Birchircarra, 
Zebbuge, and Curmi, suttered lamentably ; 
the last most severely, on account of its 
moist situation. ‘The work of death was 
familiar to all; and black-covered vehicles, 
to which the nuinber of victims made it 
necessary to’ have recourse, rendered the 
evil still more ghastly. In these vehicles 
the dead were huddled together— 
* Men—women—babes—promiscuous, crowd 
the scene, 
Till morning chase their bearers from the green. 
Large pits had been previously scooped 
out, and thither the dead were conveyed at 
night, and tumbled in from these vehicles, 
in the same manner as in this country rub- 
bish is thrown from carts. ‘They tled the 
approach of morning, lest the frequency 
of their visits should till the inhabitants 
with more alarming apprehensions. ‘The 
silence of dav was not less dreary than the 
dark parade oO} night. That silence Was 


etal 


es 
now and then broken by the dismal cry for 
the ‘* Dead!” asthe unhallowed bier passed 
along the streets, preceded and followeg 
by guards. ‘The miseries of disease coy. 
tributed to bring on the horrors of famine: 
The island is very populous, and cannot 
support itself. Trade was at astand—the 
bays were forsaken—and strangers, appear- 
ing off the harbour, on perceiving the yel- 
low flag of quarantine, paused a while, and 
raised our expectations, only to depress 
our feelings more bitterly by their de. 
per.ure, 

‘¢ Sicily is the parent granary of Malta; 
but, though the Sicilians had provisions on 
bourd their boats ready to come over, on 
hearing of the plague, they absolutely re- 
fused to put to sea. The British commo- 
dore in Syracuse was not to be trifled with 
in this manner, and left it to their choice, 
either to go to Malta, or to the bottom of 
the deep. ‘They preferred the former; 
but, on their arrival at home, neither so- 
licitation nor threat could induce their 
return. In this forlorn state, the AZoors 
generously offered their services, and 
supplied the isle with provisions, which 
were publicly distributed; but the ex- 
treme insolence and brutality of the 
creatures employed in that office very 
often tended to make the hungry loathe 
that food which, a moment before, they 
craved to eat. 

«fn autumn, the plague unexpectedly 
declined, and business began partly to 
revive; but every face betrayed a mis- 

‘iving, lest it should return as formerly. 
es felt as sailors do on the sudden 
cessation ofa storm, when the wind changes 
to the opposite point of the compass, only 
to blow with redoubled fury. ‘The con- 
jecture was but too well founded. ‘The 
plague returned a third time, from a more 
melancholy cause than formerly: two 
men, who must have known themselves to 
be infected, sold bread in the streets—the 
poor starving inhabitants bought It, and 
caught the infection, as described in the 
poem. One of these scoundrels fell a vic- 
tim to the disease, the other fled ; but his 
career was short—the quarantine guard 
shot him in his endeavour to escape. 
This guard was composed of natives, Wi? 
paraded the streets, having power to take 
up any person found abroad without 3 
passport. This may illustrate Antomld> 
situation. The street of Pozzi was 
tirely depopulated, with the exception © 
one solitary girl, who remained about Me 
house of her misery like one ot those 
spirits that are supposed to haunt mortality 
in the stillness of the grave ! , 

‘A thousand anecdotes might be relates 
from what fell under my own observalley 
but they are all so touchingly sad, tat’ 
must omit them to spare the soft breast © 
sympathy. Of Robella’s fate, how ort 
soever it may seem, I was a melanch?: 
witness. That of Lorenzo does not rete 
up to reality. On his return to san 
from Florianna, whither he had been his 
siting his father-in-law, he called a ie 
father’s house; but the emblem iy ‘ 
plague, a yellow ball painted on 
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bespoke his fate! Still on his w4y 
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he called at his grandfather’s, and met, at 
the door, the remains of the old man, on 
their passage to the grave 

« Fancy may conjure up a thousand hor- 
rors, but there is one scene, which, when 
imagination keeps within the verge of pro 
bability, it will not be easy to surpass. 
About three hundred of the convalescent 
were conveyed to a temporary lazaretto, 
or ruinous building, in the vicinity of Fort 
Angelo; thither some more were taken 
afterwards—but it was like touching gun- 
powder with lightning—infection spread 
from the last, and such a scene ensued, 
“as even imagination fears to trace.” 
The catastrophe of the black-hole at Cal- 
cutta bears no comparison to this: there, 
it was suffocation—here, it was the blasting 
breath of pestilence !—the living—the dy- 
ing—and the dead, in one_putrescent 
grave! Curses, prayers, and delirium, 
mingled in one groan of horror, till the 
shuddering hand of death hushed the ago- 
nies of nature! 

« A singular calamity befel one of the 
holy brotherhood:—his maid-servant hav- 
ing gone to draw some water, did not 
return: the priest felt uneasy at her long 
absence, and, calling her in vain, went to 
the draw-well in quest of her—she was 
drowned! He laid hold of the rope with 
the intention of helping her—and in that 
act was found, :tanding in the calm serenity 
of death! 

“The plague usually attacked the sufferer 
with giddiness and want of appetite—apathy 
ensued. An abscess formed under each 
arm-pit, and one on the groin. [t was the 
practice to dissipate these; and if that 
could be done, the patient survived; if 
not, the abscesses grew of a livid colour, 
and suppurated. ‘Then was the critical 
moment—of life or dissolution. 

“The rains of December, and the cool 
breezes of January, dispelled the remains 
of the plague in La Valette: but it existed 
for some months longer in the villages. 
The disease, which was supposed to have 
originated from putrid vegetables, and 
other matter, peculiarly affected the na- 
tives. ‘There were only twelve deaths of 
British residents during its existence in the 
island ; and these deaths were ascertained 
to have followed from other and indubi- 
table causes. Cleanliness was found to 
be the best preventive against the power 
of the disease, the ravages of which were 
greater in the abodes of poverty and 
wretchedness. Every precaution was wisely 
taken by the former and by the present 
governor. ‘The soldiers were every morn- 
ing lightly moistened with oil, which pro- 
ceeded in constant exhalation from the 
heat of their bodies, and thereby prevented 
the possibility of the contagion atiecting 
them. ‘Tobacco was profusely smoked, 
and burnt in the dwellings of the inha- 
bitants, who, during the prolonged qua- 
rantine, felt very uneasy to resume busi- 
ness. ‘They beguiled their evenings by 
walking on the terraces, the tops of the 
houses being all, or principally, flat. 
lhere, friends and lovers used to enjoy 
the pleasure of beholding each ether ata 
distance, while ss 





* Retracing long those walks with weary feet, 
They cursed the fate which warned them not 
to meet! 


When the quarantine ceased, they hastened 
eagerly to learn the fate of their friends, in 
the same manner as sailors hurry below 
after battle, to see how many of their mess- 
mates have survived to share in the dream 
of glory ! 

‘* Before leaving Malta, I had the me- 
lancholy satisfaction of standing on the 
ruins of the plague-hospital, which had 
been burnt to ashes—that place where so 
many hopes and fears were hushed to rest! 
It gave rise to dismal recollections ! 

«* May none of my readers ever behold 
the iwiseries of the plague, or endure the 
lingering tantalization of the quarantine !"’ 








DISTRESSED SEAMEN. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sirn,—aA very general sensation has been 
produced in the public mind by the ac- 
counts which have appeared in the various 
newspapers of the metropolis, respecting 
the unfortunate Anthony Henry Wilson, 
who was lately found dead on a brick-kiln 
in Spa Fields. ‘his person, it was proved, 
had been secretary to Sir R. Calder, and 
midshipman under the flon. Algernon 
Percy; he had filled for many years the 
office of schoolinaster in several of his 
Majesty’s ships, and many distinguished 
officers of the British navy have received 
their education in the branches of astro- 
nomy and navigation from the unfortunate 
Wilson. He bore about him letters of 
recommendation from different Admirals 
and Captains, under whose command he 
had served, mentioning him in the high- 
est terms, and describing him as a fit 
object for promotion.—Now, Sir, let us 
mark well the sequel. He was dismissed 
without a pension, after twenty years’ ser- 
vice. He applied to be made a purser, 
but his application was refused; and after 
enduring, no doubt, many sad varieties of 
wretchedness, he ‘* died by suffocation on 
the top of a brick-kiln, not having the 
means of procuring a lodging.’’—Such was 
the melancholy fate of the man whom a 
generous country should have cherished ; 
such, 1 fear, has been the fate of many of 
his honourable but ilt-treated profession, 
Nothing could exceed our praises of the 
“Sons of the Waves’? during the late 
wars, norour liberal subscriptions after the 
glorious victories achieved by them, unless 
it was our base neglect of them as soon as 
we enjoyed a peace that was likely to be 
lasting. Then sailors were left to starve 
in the public streets, until they were re- 
lieved by the benevolent exertions of 
Alderman Wood, then Lord Mayor; but 
their sufferings appeared to excite little 
compassion in the government or the pub- 
lic, who seemed to have forgotten that 
(long before our troops were commanded 
by a Wellington, and when the French 
were desolating the rest of Europe with 
their numerous armies,) this island was 
saved from the horrors of invasion by the 


valour of the British navy s and, althoueh 





I am convinced that, had the enemy ef- 
fected a Janding, the bravery of our troops 
and the patriotism and high spirit of the 
nation in general, would, by the blessing 
of Providence, have hurled destruction on 
the daring invaders, yet, much evil must 
have been occasioned, even by the unsuc- 
cessful enterprize. Then let us be grateful 
to those who have protected us, whether 
by sea or land; and, while we pay our 
tribute of applause and honour to the glo- 
rious Wellington, let us still revere the 
memory of the departed Nelson. Can we 
forget his solemn funeral, and, not the 
least interesting part of it, the brave sea- 
men who walked in mournful procession ? 
O never! never! Then let us cherish the 
brave companions of his victories, —let us 
pay due respect to all our naval heroes,— 
let us regard the humblest of them as 
having aclaim to our gratitude; and, if 
in distress, a title to our benevolence.— 
Let us come forward to relieve their dis- 
tresses. ‘The sum collected for a monu- 
ment to our belovedand lamented Princess 
Charlotte, shows what may be done by a 
sinall, but general subscription. Let us 
then commence a similar one for the re- 
lief of distressed seamen, orlet the sum sub- 
scribed be still smaller, that the opportu- 
nity of giving may become more general ; 
and let us consider this subscription as an 
additional mark of respect to the memory 
of the lost hope and delight of England,— 
as a fresh tribute to her, who truly appre- 
ciated the value of the British navy, and 
who, had she lived, would have proved its 
august and generous patroness. 

I address myself on this occasionto you, 
Sir, in whose excellent Journal sound- 
ness of principle and liberality of sentiment 
are always found united; and [ shall con- 
clude my letter with a quotation from an 
old ballad, which expresses with much 
pathos and simplicity the fate of British 
seamen :— 


* IT sing the British seamen’s praise, 
A theme renown’d in story; 

It well deserves more polish’d lays, 
Ol tis your boast and glory ! 


© When mad-brain’d war spreads death around, 
By them you are protected ; 
But, when in peace the nation’s found, 
These bulwarks are neglected ! 
“Oh then protect the hardy tar, 
Be mindful of his merit; 
And when again you’re plunged in war, 
He'll show his daring spirit !” 
I remain, Sir, &c. 


Oct. 8th, 1518. VERITAS. 





MAGNETIC ATTRACTION. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sin,—There appears to be five peculiar 
inagnetic phenomena, as regards the mari- 
ner’s compass, observed by the gentlemen 
on the Polar expedition :— 

1. ‘The needle evidences a stronger po- 
larity as it approaches the magnetic poles 
of the earth. ‘The ratio of increment ap- 
pears to be regular and steady. ‘The 
north magnetic pole and the earth’s geogra- 
phic pole seem to differ in position, 
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2. The dipping needle is affected in the 
Same way under the same circumstances, 
and its increase appears to be proportional. 
‘The lower end of the needle seems to de- 
fermive to a point, which is probably the 
centre of the earth’s magnetic axis. 

3. The needle is subject to a variation, 
the limits of permeability being supposed 
tu be twenty-five degrees of the horizon, 
when calculated from the equator; but 
“hich, ef course, increases in a ratio to 
the distance from it; the greatest variation, 
of which we have accounts, was, in July 
last—-110° when the ship’s head was west, 
and 67° when east. ‘This great variation 
is natural, and will be greatest of all on the 
magnetic pole. 

4. ‘lhe needle has a deviation, from 
some obscure cause. I suppose it to arise 
from the whole mass of ferruginous matter 
in the ship, which diverts the true stream 
of the earth’s magnetic fluid from its due 
course, and so acts on the needle bya 
current a liithe varying from the true line. 

5. ‘The needle has a second deviation, 
which [ call deviation of attraction, ob- 
served on board the Isabella to be about 
five or six degrees; arising from a positive 
attraction between some (unobserved) iron 
near the Compass: which iron attracts the 
needle nore or less, according to its qua- 
lity, bulk, or proximity. 

N. B. This latter attraction is the most 
frequent and dangerous; the prevention 
has been long a desideratum in navigation. 


1.C. J. 





THE REV. DR. TALLORAN. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirny—If your Correspondent G. W. M.- 
whose letter of the 22d instant appears in 
your number of this day, will present him- 
self to the public, under his real designa- 
tion, | will engage to answer such of the 
queries, Which he has thought expedient 
to propose to Dr. Bridyman, as have not 
already received a solution, in my_ prior 
Jetter of the 17th instant. But 1 do not 
consider it incumbent, either on Dr. Bridg- 
man, or myself, to enter into explanations 
anonymously required; or to refute insi- 
nuations advanced by a parity unknown 
equally to us and to the public, and 
whose credit is consequently in no deeree 
comiitted in the result of our expositions. 
Adverting to Dr. Bridgman’s testimonial, 
which he presented to Lord Sidmouth, 
G. W. M. observes, with secure petulance, 
© that it wears an appearance of authen- 
ticity, which rumours and suspicion have 
not usually given to any documents pro- 
duced by Dr. Halloran.’ Had you, sir, 
printed in your impartial Journal, the tes- 
timonials or you of my character and 
conduct for twenty years, as I earnestly 
importuned you to do, they would have 
afforded to the malicious ingenuity of 
G. W. M. a fair oceasion of demon- 
Strating “ how far rumours and suspicion 
are, or are net tou be admitted the crite- 
rion of truth ;”? and they would not, [ ap- 
prehend, have occupied a lager porlenoft 


your paper, than you have devoted to 
G. W. M.’s insidious observations*. 

As you declined to publish any thing 
in my favour, unless pre-acquainted with 
the writer’s name and address; your im- 
partiality, [ presume, has adopted a similar 
precaution, previously to your publication 
of animadversions of a contrary descrip- 
tion. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
Infirmary, Newgate, L. Hi. Oatcoran. 
October 31, 1818. 
LEGAL CHARACTER OF THE 
QUEEN. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Siz,—The Queen, as the King’s wife, 
partekes of several prerogatives above 
other women; viz. by the common law, 
the wife of the King is a public person, 
exempt from the King; and is capable 
of holding lands or teneinents of the gift 
of the King, which no other “ feme 
covert” is; she is of ability, without 
the King, to purchase, grant, and make 
leases; and may sue and be sued alone, 
in her own name only, by ** precipe,” 
not by ** petition; she may ‘have, in 
herself, the possession of personal things, 
during her life, &c. But both real and 
personal estate goes to the King after her 
death, if she doth not in her life-time 
dispose of them, or devise them by will. 
Acts of Parliaments relating to her need 
not be pleaded, for the court must take 
notice of them, because she is a public 
person.—If a tenant of the Queen aliens a 
part of his tenancy to one, and another part 
to another, the Queen may distrain in any 
one part for the whole, as the hing may 
do.—The Queen is privileged from paying 
toll. By statute, the King may grant to 
the Queen, out of the crown revenue, an 
annuity of 100,000]. per annum, to com- 
mence after his death, and continue during 
the Queen’s natural life, for supporting 
her royal dignity; and he may constitute 
her Queen Regent of the kingdom at any 
time during his absence abroad, without 
taking the oaths, or her doing any act re- 
quired by law to qualify any other.—A 
Queen Consort and Queen Dowager shall 
be tried, in case of treason, by the Peers. 

By the foregoing it will be seen, that the 
Queen has a right of disposal of her pro- 
perty, whether real or personal: this right, 
itis said, her present Majesty has exer- 
cised, and the objects of her bounty are 
supposed to be chiefly her children. Any 
thing that she does not by will or other- 
wise dispose of, will descend to the King, 
and not, as has been asserted in one of 
the periodical papers, to the Prince Re- 
gent.—But of her demise, there Is reason 
to believe, that it will not happen so early 
as has been expected, 
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* If we had judged the testimonials here 
alluded to, by Dr. Halloran, to be of real im- 
portance to the question, we should never have 
hesitated about their insertion ; and, as matters 
now stand, we shall possibly fiud it proper to 
give them a place, notwithstanding thei 
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THE LAST OF THE VOWELS 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Tue humble petition of the fast 
of the legitimate race of the 
vowels, 

Showeth, 

‘That your petitioner was introduced 
into this country in the earliest days of its 
literary existence, where he has since cop- 
tinued with great credit to himself and no 
less advantage to others; that at first he was 


even admitted into the Gouvernement 
of the Wactowiy, where, however, his 


yresence was soon dispensed with, and he 
i since contented himself with a constant 
attendance at Court, where he still re- 
nains. 

That your petitioner, for many years, 
was to be found in the midst of honoura- 
bles and favourites ; in the train of warriours, 
of governours, and of emperours: that 
ever in vigour, and constant in labour, he 
joined in every endeavour to serve his 
country, and long existed in splendour; 
that, in the days of Dr. Johnson, he always 
obtained literal justice, and continued, till 
his death, in the favour of that great man. 

That, of late, the enemies of your pe- 
titioner have conspired together against 
him; they have driven hin from his infe- 
rio-rs, and he scarcely finds a place amongst 
his superio-rs; they have excluded him 
from conare. they have rejected him in 
theirrigo-r, so that he no longer remains in 
favo-r; that there are few neighbours wil- 
ling to receive him, and not a parlo-rwhere 
he can gain admittance. 

That your petitioner regrets, that in 
consequence of such treatment, he is fre- 
quently out of humo-r, and even fears lest 
he should be totally put out of counte- 
nance. 

That your petitioner, though he 
abounded in his youth in superfluous 
luxury, is now constrained to appear tn 
forma pauperis. 

Your petitioner, therefore, most 
humbly prays that, in consideration 
of his former services, and in re- 
spect of his connection with you, he 
may be reinstated in his former ho- 
nours, and he will ever pray that 
you may continue in favour with 
your readers, and that in his saviour 
you may be recognised. 

I humbly subinit, that this peti- 
tioner has reasonable claim to 
be adinitted into this honour- 
able court. I. 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF THE 
LATE SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY, 
Kyr. M. P. 





Tnerk is no profession in which the 
highest honours, or the most splendid for- 
tunes are so easily and so rapidly ensured, 
asin thatofthelaw. In the »my and navy 
the road to preferment is tardy, and too 
oiten restrained by circumstances in no 
degree dependent on the merits er demerits 
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though a mitre is sometimes obtained 
through distinguished talents, yet instances 
of this sort are very rare, but it is the law 
which, as Mr. Curran said, ** raises the son 
of a peasant to the table of his prince,” 
elevates him to a peerage, and confers on 
him an independence, which in the other 
rofessions can rarely be obtained. Of 
thistruth the subject ofthe present Memoir 
is one among the many instances which the 
resent reign in particular has afforded. 

The family of Sir Samuel Romilly have 
for more than a century been intimately 
connected with the cause of civil and rell- 
gious liberty. His paternal ancestor, 
was one of those persecuted men who, 
preferring conscience to affluence, were 
driven from their country by the _ re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz, in the 
reign of Louis XIV. By the other side he 
was connected with the little republic of 
Geneva, which uniting a love of freedom 
with an attachment to the manual arts, be- 
came a model of all that was admirable in 
society, until its independence was annihi- 
lated by the devouring despotism of impe- 
rial France. 

Sir Samuel was a native of the city of 
Westminster, his father was an ingenious 
artist, of considerable eminenee, in Bioad 
Street, Golden Square, and was for many 
years jeweller to the king. Having des- 
tined his son to the law, he conferred on 
hin a liberal education, and, when of suth- 
cient age, placed him under a respectable 
gentleman in the Six Clerks’ Office; here 
he soon discovered talents of a very supe- 
rior order, and was accordingly advised to 
enter his name as a member of one of the 
inns of court. ‘This is a mere matter of 
course; for the apprenticii ad legem, as 
the students were formerly tezmed, are no 
longer subject to mootings*, nor troubled 
with attending readings on certain abstruse 
statutes. Money is now the only thing 
requisite to enable any person of decent 
character to be admitted to the bar, al- 
though nothing but superior talents or 
powerful influence will ensure celebrity ; 
and as the subject of this memoir did not 
possess the latter, he, like his great prede- 
cessors, Hardwicke, Kenyon, and Ashbur- 
ton, became the architect of his own for- 
tune, and rose to eimineuce solely by his 
gentus and industry. 

After the lapse of the usual period, Mr. 
Romilly was called to the bar, andalthough 
We are not enabled to state the first cause 
in which he distinguished himself, yet it is 
certain that he acquired much celebrity in 
defending Mr. John Gale Jones, who was 
tried for sedition at the Warwickshire as- 
izes, in 1796. 

Although he continued to go the mid- 
land Circuit for some years, yet his atten- 
tion was particularly directed to the chan- 
cery bar, and he soon attained considera- 
‘le eminence in the slow but pretty certain 
road to opulence,—that of a respectable 
quity draftsman. 


(ees 





* A practice, formerly common in the inus of 
‘ourt, of pleading a mock cause or stating a 
pot of Jaw by way of exercise. 





Mr. Romilly’s fortune and practice were 
augmenting very rapidly, when his talents 
and political bias introduced him to the 
notice of the late Marquis of Lansdowne, a 
nobleman who not only possessed consi- 
derable talents and penetration himself, 
but was also endowed with a peculiar saga- 
city in discovering these qualifications in 
others. Mr. Romilly was selected, by his 
lordship, trom the crowd of young bariis- 
ters, invited by him to his house, and ad- 
mitted to his friendship. Accordingly, 
during the long vacation, he was a constant 
visitorat Bow Wood, the summer residence 
of that nobleman, and generally repaired 
thither in company with Mr. Jekyli. Lav- 
ing acquired those habits which usually 
»romote both health and success in life 5 he 
rose early, and was frequently seen by 
break of day strolling along the groves 
which ado ned that beautiful but now neg- 
lected spot, sometimes contemplating the 
scene around him, but more frequently 
with a book in his hand, in order to catch 
those moments for improvement which 
others too often waste in indolence. 

It was here too, that he first saw the lady, 
2union with whom constituted his great- 
est happiness, and whose death led to the 
unfortunate event which closed a life so 
valuable and so much regretted. Miss 
Garbett was the maiden name of Lady Ro- 
milly, she was the daughter of Francis Gar- 
bett, Esq. of Knill Court, in the county of 
Hereford, a gentleman who had acted many 
‘ears ago as Secretary to the Marquis of 
chaan. then Earl Shelburne, and a 
minister of state. 

The declining health of Mr. Romilly, 
added to a longing desire to visit foreign 
countries, induced him to make a tour on 
the continent. Ile accordingly passed 
through France at the time that it began 
to display revolutionary symptoms, and 
spent some time at Geneva: from thence 
he proceeded to Switzerland, which at 
that period enjoyed a state of uninte- 
rupted tranquillity 5 and after refreshing his 
mind by foreign travel, and acquiring a 
knowledge of the world, he returned to 
England, and married the woman of his 
choice. 

An interesting anecdote is related re- 
specting this marriage: at the time that 
Mr. Romilly became acquainted with this 
lady, his parents were dependent upon his 
professional success; he, therefore, in de- 
claring his sentiments to the object of his 
affections, added that he must “ acquire 
two fortunes” before they could be mar- 
ried; the first, for those to whom he owed 
his first duty --his parents; the second, for 
her. The lady knew how to appreciate 
his merit and his motives, and their vows 
weremutually pledged to each other. He 
entered upon his career of protit and ho- 
pour with that assiduous energy which 
forinsa chief feature of genuine talent, and, 
in a comparatively short period, realized a 
considerable sum, and with it purchased 
an annuity for his parents. Ele now be- 
gan a second time with fresh spirit—ac- 
quired “a sccoud fortune,’’—all within a 
verv few years ,—settled it upon her on 
; ; edits heart, and then 





married her. The marriage took place at 
Knill, on the 3d of January, 1798. 

Mr. Romilly now set himself down stea- 
dily to his legal labours, and was soon 
looked up to as a shining ornament of his 
profession ; indeed there is no instance, 
perhaps, of such a rapid career, or such a 
sudden acquisition of practice. 

Mr. Romilly had obtained a silk gown, 
with a patent of precedency, when his 
marked attachment to the principles of the 
opposition recommended him to the notice 
of that singular party union the coalition 
of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, and he 
was selected as a fit person to fill the office 
of Solicitor-General. ‘To this situation he 
succeeded Sir Vicary Gibbs, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1806, and then received 
the honour of knighthood. It has been 
asserted, that he was at one time intended 
per saltum to have been nominated Chane 
cellor, an office for which his superior 
legal talents rendered him well qualified; 
and which he would in all probability have 
obtained, had the party to which he at- 
tached himself remained inpower. Itnow 
became necessary that he should have a 
seat in the House of Commons, and he was, 
at the general clection of 1806, returned 
for the borough of Queenborough. 

Notwithstanding the laborious and al- 
most incessant attention required by his 
profession, Sir Samuel entered on_ his 
duties a5 a meinber of parliament with 
peculiar energy and discrimination, Per- 
cviving,in the course of his practice, thata 
number of creditors were in certain cases 
deprived of their just demands by the in- 
tervention of the law relative to landed 
property, he resolved to attempta remedy. 
Accordingly, on the 25th of March, 1807, 
he cael leave to bring in a bill ‘ for 
making the freehold estates of persons 
liable to the bankrupt laws, who might die 
indebted, assets for the payment of their 
sunple contract debts.” This motion, which 
he supported in a speech of considerable 
ability, was seconded by Sir Arthur Pig- 
gott, then Attorney-General; but on the 
third reading, the bill met with a powerful 
Opposition from Sir William Grant, the 
Master of the Rolls, and was rejected by a 
majority of G9 to 47. 

Notwithstanding the bill was thus lost» 
Sir Samuel again brought the subject 
before the legislature, and it received its 
sanction, under the form of an act ** for 
the more effectually securing the payment 
of the debts of traders.” On this occa- 
sion, he made a few judicious alterations, 
and gave a preference to specialty credi- 
tors. 

(To be continued.) 


vr oe Per err’ al 


THE EARTIL HOLLOW, 
[llavine introduced to our readers the 
congeneric theories, in relation to the 
structure of the earth, which have been 
successively proposed by Mr. Williams, 
M. Steinhausen, and Captain Symmes, it 
becomes, as we conceive, our duty to 
add whatever can illustrate the subject, 
and do tusticeto all the parties concerned. 
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In our preceding number, (page 505,) we 
inserted Capt. Symmes’sSecond Memoir. 
His First Memoir has not vet reached 
us; but his Third is here subjoined, 
with a preface extracted from a most re- 
spectable New York newspaper, en- 
titled the New York Evening Post. ] 


Food for Philosophers.—The reader will 
find, in this evening’s paper, some curious 
and novel speculations from Capt. Symmes, 
the new geologist of Ohio, hous recent 
declaration, that the “ earth is hollow and 
habitable within,’? has excited much di- 
version amongall classes of the community. 
It would seem, froin these publications, 


that Capt. S. is intent upon establishing his |). |: i i 
| 5 | lishing his | distinct reports in rapid succession ; this 


theory—though his first communication 
was received by some as a burlesque upon 
the vagaries of some modern philosophers ; 
and by others, as the wild effusion of a 
disordered brain. For ourselves, we profess 
but little knowledge of the science of 
** world-making,” as this branch of philo- 
sophy has been facetiously called 3 but, as 
asurd and preposterous as the theory of 
Capt. Symmes certainly appears at the first 
elance, we. will do him the justice to say, 
that it is not more so than many theories 
which our philosophers have attempted to 
establish within the last twenty years. At 
all events, we doubt whether Captain 
Symmes’s ideas of the structure of the 
earth will be received with more derision 
or reluctance than were Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s doctrines of the earth, when first pro- 
muleated, 

Many people entertain an opinion that 
Capt. 5. ts afflicted with a partial derange- 
ment of his intellect; and possibly this 
opinion may be strengthened by his efforts 
to illustrate his singular principles of geo- 
logy. Upon this point, we can state, that 
we have recently had a conversation with 
a gentleman of talents and respectability, 
who has known him well at Cincinnati, 
within one or two years. During this ac- 
Guaintance, our informer states, that no- 
thing was further from him than insanity. 
With these remarks, we leave the matter 
to philosophers, world-inakers, and the 
public, to puzzle for themselves—express- 
lng our regret, atthe same time, that Capt. 
Syinmes, who appears so anxious to de- 
scend into the bowels of the earth, had not 
accompanied the British expedition to the 
North Pole.—New York Evening Post. 





From the Alissourt Gazette and Illinois 
Advertiser, July 3, 1818. 


GEOLOGY.—MEMOIR IIL. 


“* Light gives light to discover lihgt—‘ ad infinitum. ° 


St. Louis, June 24, 1818. 
Havinc, about ayear since, decided on 
the geometrical necessity of all planets 
being hollow, and consisting of separate 
concentric spheres involved within each 
other, (as [ last week published,) like 
laws led me, on the 19th of December, 
1817, at Pass-Christian, (Gulf of Mexico, ) 
to decide that the same rotation that throws 
the matter wide fron: the centre would 

throw it some devres om the pel 











This rotation I deemed sufficient to pro- 
trude the equator, and so flatten and thin 
the spheres at the poles, that the matter 
would shrink er gravitate from the thinnest 
point, at each pole, towards the thicker 
parts of the sphere, and thence the poles 
remain open.—On the 16th of last January, 
near Mobile, a fire-ball burst, that an in- 
stant before projected a cone of fire from 
each pole, at right angles with its course ; 
its bursting like a bomb-shell showed it 
hollow, the two cones of light, besides its 
tail, shewed it was then open at the poles, 
and £ deemed it a petty planet. This 
was the first confirmation | found to sup- 
port my new positions. The fire-ball that 
fell in Connecticut in 1817, produced three 
showed it consisted of three concentric 
spheres. 

Since last January, my mind has been 


/ almost entirely devoted to the study of na- 


ture’s laws, both abroad and at my reading- 
desk; and L have found full fifty strong 
«ditional prooofs of my new. principles: 
I will state the base of a number, from 


| whence the studious may trace their merits 


(as I have done) in books that treat on 
them. Ifthe learned admit my philosophy 
without a formal treatise, Lshall be the 
more gratitied. 

Proof \.—TVhe alternate dark and light 
circles seen round the poles of Mars, as 
ifseveral concentric spheres, open at their 
poles, existed one within another. 

2. Saturn’s rings, which have the appear- 
ance of being some of his outermost 
spheres, widely open attheir poles, owing, 
perhaps, to great rarity and a rapid rota- 
tion *, 

3. One of the cusps or horns of Venus, 
sometimes running fifteen degrees into her 
dark hemisphere, being narrow, bends in- 
wards, like a hook, before it terminates, as 
if this narrow lighted part wound round 
the brim of a hole, that might be a hollow 
pole, and, at other periods, terminates 
bluntly, leaving a dark space of several 
degrees, and again showing a tip or spot 


ot light, as if a hole had interrupted the 


horn near the point. 

4. ‘The belts of Jupiter (whose poles we 
cannot see) seem to favour the doctrine of 
a plurality of spheres, more o¢ less solid ; 
as do the belts of Mars. 

5. ‘Phe spots on the sun, which have the 
appearance of fractured breaches in’ the 
outermost sphere of solids, through which 
an inner one is seen; his poles, tego, may 
be open, but we can never see them. 

6. Althongh the equinoxes proceed, yet 
the Just proportion of the tlatted poles con- 





* Oar readers will recollect that this arenu- 
iInent was suggested in behalf of Captain 
Symmes’s theory, by a Correspondent of the 
Literary Journal, some weeks ago—We may 
add, that the ancient Grecian philosophy, and 
the modern EHindoo, suppose, as is well known, 
the whole universe to be constructed of con- 
ceutric spheres, of which men inhabit ouly the 
lowest or innermost. Thus the diflerence be- 
tween a hollow universe and a hollow world, is 
We that in the first instance, subsist 


thy 1\ > theapiues et, 


between 


—Z 
tinue, as if the globe yielded like 4 scan. 
bubble. . 

7. lron-filings, sifted on paper, form into 
concentric circles on holding a magnet yp. 
der the paper. 

‘Phe otherindexes of proofs will be added 
in succeeded numbers, showing how the 
emigration of fish and quadrupeds, (if not 
birds,) over and under the polar ice, north. 
wards, in the fall, while poor, and south. 
wards, in the spring, when fat, proves my 
new doctrine, together with many addi. 
tional phenomena, concurring by analogy, 

I hope an early decision of the schools 
may ¢éest the truth ofmy principles, 

Man feels that the Deity is great ang 
powerful beyond comprehension,—this he 
is taught by religion and the wonders of 
creation. So far as this feeling is founded 
on the excellent and magnificent formation 
ofthe universe, (if Lam right,) it should 
be as many times doubled as these quali- 
tics are shown to be, by each planet con- 
taining a succession of lesser ones, habit- 
able on their inner and outer surfaces, 
either for man, or fish, and quadrupeds, 
which are food for man; the — inside 
spheres of the sun, and his compeers the 
stars, should also be included as equally 
habitable. 

Although men cannot comprehend the 
infinite greatness of God, yet the more 
they understand his mighty works, the more 
they must adore him; hence correct phi- 
losophers cannot doubt divinity or refrain 
from worship, where all nature tells them 
adoration is due. 

Jno. CLeves Symmes, of Ohio. 


’ 


P.S. The data I have as yet obtained, 
indicates that near latitude 750 north, the 
degrees decrease, so that the ninetieth 
is not more tran five orten miles; that in 
high latitudes gravity is so little abated by 
the rotatory motion, that water should so- 
lidify with amuch less quantum of cold there 
than here; that sunshine after * reaches 
nearly to the inside equators, and may be 
refracted and reflected beyond them. 
‘That when and where the the sun shines per- 
pendicularly on the concave verge of the 
hollow in summer, it is excessive hott 5 that 
thesouth pole is much more open than the 
north; that the spheres are alternately fur- 
ther off and nearer each other, in succes 
sive pairs; (hat the inside seas are fresh, 
and discharge into the outer seas pe- 
riodically, if not constantly {5 — that air 
coming out from the hollows of the inner 
most spheres, is more unhealthy to us than 
common north winds; that the average 
space between the spheres is not less than 
five hundred miles; that the north pole |s 
five orsix hundred miles beyond the nine 
ticth degree; that the monsoons and out 
north easterly and south westerly winds 


wd 





* Often ?—Ep. 

+ Thus, it appears, Captain Symmes at 
tempts to solve the problem which has ‘° 
mach bewildered the Quarterly Review 
namely, that which relates to the variation vi 
the seasons —Epb, | 

{ And thus he seeks to explain the great 





“4 se 
Curent which POULS infty the Athauts from! 
| North Pole—Ep, 
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are forced out and drawn into the hollow 
soles alternately; that the fire-ball meteors 
tame out of the hollow poles much as winds 


J.C.S. 


do. 
THE CENTERIAD; 
Or, Another Straw for Newspaper Editors. 


‘There is more drollery and humour than 
poctry, in the following doggrel effusion, 
from the Philadelphia Union, hitting of the 
eccentric Captain Symmes.—New York Even- 
ing Post. | 

Mucu fun is made of Captain Symmes, 

For undertaking divers whims, 

And chiefly, that he means to venture 

An expedition to earth’s centre; 

Some wags too, area poking blarny 

At good Lord Cochrane, for the plan he 

Has devised to find the Pole, 

And peep into our Captain’s Hole, 

fet such ungrateful people go; 

Among such fools it’s always so; 

The latrant tenants of the manger 

Won't eat themselves, nor let a stranger : 

Devoid of all pretence to merit, 

They can’t be men of public spirit ; 

And none can move a public work, 

But they are at him dda Ture. 

l rather guess these waggish geutry 

Will find, in less than halfia cent’ry, 

That what they now so much bespatter, 

Is, in the end, no laughing matter! 

Whence come these Snakes, in part or whole, 

Except from Symimes’s arctic pole ? 

For ages, as we now discover, 

This orifice was frozen over ; 

But since, in these our latter days, 

The ice gives way to solar rays, 

Who knows, we say, but these great elves 

Have now come out to sun themselves? 

Jfso, to guess what will be next, 

The muse is very much perplex’d ; 

And counsels superficial folks, 

Tis best they should reserve their jokes ; 

For who can tell, but next may come 

Some monster of a fe faw-fum ; 

dnd make a four along the lea 

As Crakeu docs along the sea ? 

And, if their Snakes within the earth 

Ave of so terrible a birth, 

That, by the wisking of their tails, 

They easily can lick our whales*, 

How would these duckling mortals fare, 

Should they send out a Central Bear ? 

And, by the way, what man can tell 

Phat all our Mammoths do not dwell 

Within the precincts of earth’s shell + ; 

And now and then come out to serve Us, 

And take a turn about the sarface? 


Queen 
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ON THE PATRON OF ENGLAND. 





Ina Letter to Lord Willoughby, President of the 
Antiquarian Society. By John Byrom, M. A, 
F.A.S. 

(Some discussion being afloat as to the merits 
and history of St. George, as the Patron 
Saint of England, we deem it opportune to 
reprint the following light poem on the sub- 
ject. } 





WILL you please to permit me, my very good 
lord, 

ome night, when you meet upon ancient re- 
cord, 


i 





* Sce Literary Journal, No. 20, p df. 
Py A short Paper on the * Barth's Shell, flem ain or. 
Sal MS. of the Jate Mr Williams, with a diagram. will 
worthy *ppearin the Literary Journal —Ed. 





Fall worthily filling Antiquity’s Throne, 

To propose to your sages @ doubt of my own? 
A certain moot point of a national kind, 

For it touches all England to have it defin’d, 
With a little more fact, by what kind ofa right, 
Her Patron, her Saint, is a Cappadox Knight? 


I know what our songs and our stories advance, 

That St. GeorGe is tor ENGLAND, St. Denis 
for FRANCE; 

But the French, tho’ uncertain what Denis it 
was, 

All own he converted, and taught ’em_ their 
mass ; 

And most other nations, I fancy, remount, 

To a Saint, whom they chose upon some such 


account: 

But I never could learn that for any like no- 
tion, 

The English made choice of a Knight Cappa- 
docian, 


Their conversion was owing (event one would 
hope 

Worth rememb’ring at least) to a Saint and a 
Pope; 

To a Gregory, known by the First and the Great, 

Who sent, to relieve them from Pagan deceit, 

Saint Austin the Monk, and both sender and 
sent, 

Had their days in old Fasti, that noted tl 
event. 

Now, my lord, I would ask of the learn’d and fa- 
borious, 

If GeorGius be not a mistake for GREGO- 
RIUS? 


In names so like letter’d it would be no wonder, 

If hasty transcribers bad made such a blunder ; 

And mistake in their names, by a slip of their 
pen, 

May, perhaps, have occasion’d mistake in the 
men, 

That this has been made, to omit all the rest, 

Let a champion of yours, your own Sclden, at- 
test 5 

Sec his book upon Titles of Honour—that quar- 
ter 

Where he treatsof St. George and the Knights 
of the Garter. 


There he quotes, from Froissart, how at first, 
on the plan 

Of a lady’s blue garter, blue order began, 

In one thousand three hundred and forty and 
four, 

But the name of the saint, in Proissart, is Gre- 
gore 5 

So the chronicle-writer or printed or wrote, 

For George, without doubt, says the marginal 
note; 

Be it there a mistake—but, my lord, Pm afraid 

That the same, vice »crsd, was anciently made, 


For tho’ much has been said by the great anti 
quarian 

Of an orthodox George—Cappadocian—and 
Arian; 

How the soldier first came to be patronof old, 

I have not, says he, light enough to behold : 

A soldier-like nation, he gucsses, (for want 

Of a proof that it did so,) would chuse him for 
Saint ; 

For in all his old writings vo fragment occurr'd, 

That saluted him Patron, till Edward the Third 


His reign he had guess’d to have been the first 
time, 

But for old Saxon prose, and for old English 
rhyme, 

Which mention a George, a great Martyr and 


Saint, 
Tho’ they sav not a word of the thing that we 
want: 





They tell of his tortures, his death, and ! 


pray’r, 
Without the least hint of the question’d affoir 
That light I should guess, with submission 
Selden, 
As he was not the Patron, he was not beheld :«:. 


The name in French, Latin, and Saxon, ° 
hinted, 

Some three or four times, is mis-writ or mis 
printed ; 

He renders it George—but allowing the hint 

And the justice of change, both in writing a 
print, 

Some George, by like error, (it adds to th 
doubt, ) 

Has turn’d our converter, St. Gregory out! 

He, or Austin the Monk, bid the fairest by fa: 

To be Patron of England—till Garter and Sta: 


In the old Saxon custom of crowning our kings, 
As Seldon has told us, among other things, 
They nam’d in the pray’rs which his pages 
transplant, 
The Virgin, St. Peter, and one other saint; 
Whose connexion with England is also exprest 
And yields, in this case, such a probable test, 
That a patron suppos'd, we may fairly agree, 
Such a saint is the person, whoever it be, 


Now, with Mary and Peter, when monarch: 
were crown’'d, 

There is only a SAaNcTUS GREGORIUS found ; 

Aud his title—ANGLORUM APosTOLUs—too. 

With which a St. GEORGE can have nothing 
to do; 

While Scotland, and Ireland, and France, and 
Spain claims, 

A St. ANDREW, St. 
St. JAMES. 

Soth Apostle and Patron—for Saint so un 
known, 

Why should England reject an Apostle he: 
own? 


Patric, St. Denis. 


This, my lord, is the matter—the plain sim 
ple rhymes 

Lay no fault, you perceive, upon Protestan' 
times; 

I impute the mistake, if it should be one, solely 

To the Pontifls succeeding, who christen c 
wars holy ; 

To Monarchs who, madding around their round 
tables, 

Preferr’'d, to conversion, their fighting and 
fables ; 

When soldicr’s were many, good Christians 
but few, 

St. George was advane’d to St. Gregory's du: 


Que may be mistaken—and therefore would beg 

That a Willis, a Stukeley, an Ames, ora Pegs . 

In short that your lordship, and all the fao'a 
set, 

Who are, uncer your auspices, happily met, 

Ia perfect good humour—which you can inspii 

As I know by expericuce—would please to i 
quire, 

To search this one question, and settle, TP hope 

Was OLD ENGLAND’s OLD PATRON, 2» 
KNIGHT, oR A Pope *? 


. 





A SHORT ESSAY ON «© DINING 
i.” 


[Tue following is the production of 
writer in Boston, in New England 





* Miscellaneous Poems, by John Byrom,M.A,F.R.S 
2 vols Rvo. Manchester, 1775, 
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If there is any thing peculiar in the 
manners to which it alludes, the pe- 
culiarity may be taken as descriptive 
of New England ; and, as far as the 
observations it contains are general in 
their nature, they may be applied 
every where. | 

On which side is the obligation? Is 

the favour done to him, who accepts the 

invitation, or to him who gives it ? 

If the dinner is good, the company 
well assorted, and the lady of the house 
and her husband happen to be in good 
humour, and have good sense enough 
to make themselves a part of the com- 
pany, and to appear as unconcerned as 
their guests, dining out is a very pretty 
operation ;—provided, a man happens 
to be free from dyspepsia, and has phi- 
losophy, or benevolence, or politeness 
enough, to take with him only such of 
his qualitics as will permit those 
around him to be agreeable—to them- 
selves. 

In such a case the obligation is mu- 
tual, The host has the honour and sa- 
tisfaction of showing a good front in bis 
domestic structure ;—and making some 
of his fellow men as happy as may be, 
from social intercourse, and days a foun- 
dalton for some good dinners abroad ; 
provided the dinner he vives is not in 
payment of former debts. 

It is not to be demed that dining out 
is sometimes a painful operation. When 
the gentleman or lady disclose by their 
words, looks, blushes, colourings, con- 
fusion, whispers to the servants or out- 
right scoldings, that matters are not 
going on fashtonably ;—aud when, to 
relieve their own embarrassment, they 
embarrass all the company by fixing at- 
tention on that which they themselves 
should not seem to see;—and to show 
how much better bred and instructed 
they are than what is passing might 
seem to indicate, they tell their friends 
what a miscrable cook they happen to 
have, and how new and raw their ser- 
vants are, and how much better and 
prettier things skould be than they ap- 
pear to be, dining out is not the most 
agreeable thing in the world: and the 
cuests feel that it is hard work oi mind 
and body to be genteel, unless they are 
malicious enough to enjoy the confusion, 
and to be pleased at having a good story 
to carry home. 

The whole business of practical phi- 
losophy, as to the auiémal of man, is to 
feed him and keep hin warm. Chy- 
mistry, botany, im short, the whole cir- 
cle of art and science is directed to 
these vbjects. But what a prodigious 
difference is there between that sort of 
fecding and warming which is simply 
and that super fueus 


enough, which 


wealth and educated luxury have made 
necessary ! 

When a man is invited to dine out 
(which is a very different matter from 
going home to take pot-luck,) he 
should think seriously of the proposi- 
tion. He should bear in mind how 
many of the best efforts of skill and in- 
dustry are to be put in action for his 
accommodation. If he accepts, he 
ought to go, at all events. He should 
remember, That the children are to 
be distributed among their relations or 
shut up in some remote apartment, so 
that the increased noise aad crying 
from confinement, may be suspected to 
proceed from neighbouring — families, 
The forestallers in the market are all to 
be engaged and indirectly bribed, three 
days, at least, before hand. Servants, 
who have diplomas in the science of 
** nutling on” and * taking off,” must 
promise, on their honour, to attend. 
The consultations, the borrowings, 
hirings, using, wasting, fretting, scold- 
ing, waxing, heating, cooling, it would 
be highly indecorous to describe. No 
gentleman of good breeding would do 
this, any more than he would receive his 
company in the infernal region where 
this process is going on, (in dog-days !) 
instead of the drawing-room. 

But oh misery! misery !—An hour 
before the fruition of these delightful 
toils, and after every thing ts actually in 
the pots; the pans, before the fire, and 
in the oven; one third or one half of the 
few expected send word, without the 
least regard to natural justice, or to the 
eflect of promises and obligations, (ac- 
cording to Dr. Paley’s approved theory) 
that they cannot come !—The table is 
laid; the culinary processes, founded 
on a genteel and truly scientific scale of 
accordances and suitabilities, must go 
on. The absence of a part would mar 
the beauty of the whole! and yet such 
a table, and so much dinner, for so 
small a company !—lIt is too late to ask 
any body else!—The scene is too pain- 
ful for human sensibility ! 

As ‘ dining out’? seems to be the 
principal business of this life; the ob- 
ject for which we toil; the great theatre, 
on which we hope our children will 
udvantageously show the accomplish- 
ments and excellences of their person 
and intellects; permit me to suggest 
some rules, as ancient as the suppers of 
Lucullus ; and which were undoubtedly 
known to the Roman emperor, who 
died of cating lampreys. 

1. From the moment one is invited 
to dine, he should decide whether he 
will go or not: he should answer im- 
mediately and unequivocally, and should 








It 1s the 


act according to firs snower, 


——= 
very excess of ill-breeding to say, 7 wjy 
come if I can; for the same preparation, 
and appropriation of time must be 
made, as if the answer was affirmative 
And the man who gives the invitation 
may lose the chance—of dining out 
himself. 

2. When the company is assembled 
in the drawing-room, there is sometimes 
an awkwardness and embarrassment, 
which it is very disagreeable to feel o; 
to see.—The object of dining out being 
to escape beyond the latitudes of nae 
ture, as much as possible, and to be as 
artificial as possible, the remedy for this 
evil is, not to think of one’s self. Every 
man should let himself alone entirely, 
and think only of the wishes, wants, 
feclings, of those around hin. — In short, 
he must feel that bis associates are 
dining out, and not, that he is dining 
out. 

3. At table it ts very ill-bred to re- 
fuse any thing that ts offered. The 
true tact of a dining-out-gentleman is to 
show his capacity. [Le must do honour 
to the taste displayed in the original 
selection of the articles; to the manner 
in which they are served ; to the cordial 
solicitations of his host and hostess, that 
he would ‘try’ this, which came 
through such a medium, and that, 
which their cook 1s allowed to excel in. 


4. To retire before the end of the 
fifth hour, is proof that the scene is new, 
and that one 1s not used to dining out. 
Not to grow dull, and stupid, and 
yawn, before the end of the fourth hour, 
is to show—that one has not a good 
taste, and has not done honour to the 
occasion. 

5. Not to feel, next morning, that 
one’s head is as big as two heads, 1s an 
admission that one has not eaten two 
dinners at once, as every well-bred man, 
who dines out, is presumed to do:— 
Not to feel, over the whole surface of 
the skin, as though one had been wrap- 
ped and rolled in cobwebs, is to show= 
that one is so vulgar or silly, as to pere 
mit fine liquors to pass him unenjoyed. 

6. Every gentleman, who follows the 
business of ** dining out,’’ should form 
a close connexion with a good physician; 
who will study the constitution, and find 
his account in keeping the gentleman 
on his legs as long as possible. Speedy 
and skilful remedies, upon a subject 
naturally sound, and well-constitated 
and well-understood by practice, have 
been known to baffle the chronics asut 
prising length of time, and to wrest 
from the gripe of the acute, and tore 
store to the dinner table again 4? 


arid. 





. 1s 
In fine, what character among mc! 
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aaa 
superior to that of the gentleman who 
9 

SS a friend and patron of the 
arts and sciences s—all human industry, 
in all corners of the earth, looks to him 
for benefit and reward, The happiest 
efforts of genius would perish unre- 
rded, but for him. 

Not satisfied with being actively use- 
fal while alive ;—he dies, to promote 
the progress of learning, and makes his 
vase Yichly tributary to the annals of 
experi mental research: ! 


“i 
va 








va 
—————— 


THE MINSTREL OF BRUGES. 





(The following version of a most amus- 
ing old French story is the work of [the 
late Mr. Johnes, of Hafod, and has re- 
cently been printed in a periodical mis- 
cellany. We have taken a few trifling 
liberties with Mr. Johnes’s translation, 
which, in some instances, has appeared 
to us too literal. ‘The Miéinstrel of 
Bruges is comprized in six parts. ] 

PART FIRST. 


A youta of Cambray, setting out from 
that town on a party of pleasure, overtook 
1 wretched-looking set of travellers ina 
hollow way not far from Cambray, at the 
ource of the Scheldt. ‘This company 
consisted of an old man abeut seventy, a 
voman of fifty, a young girl of eighteen, 
nd two ragged boys of fifteen and sixteen 
ears of age, Who were amusing themselves 
vith gathering nuts. 

The old man had the black collar of his 
cat hung round with shells, and at his 
feet (for he was seated), lay his pilgrim’s 
vafand a bagpipe. He was humming an 
artothe tune of the Duchess Golande ; 


te old woman was complaining of her 


msery; the young girl seemed lost in 
tiought; andthe boys were bawling loud 
enough to stun one,—while the Cambresian 
observed, from a small eminence, this 
liscordant group— 

The woman spoke to her husband :— 
“How can you thus sing in our wretched 
situation !’—** It is to drive away sorrow,” 





‘virtue. 


replied he.—** Your songs have not that 
You must allow that you have 
ade choice of a pretty trade.”—* It is a 
sy one, however.”—‘* To turn minstrel, 
und run about the world like a vagabond !” 
~“T have always loved geography and 
rvels.’——* T do not love them for my 
part; you only think of yourself; and 
What a fine education are you giving your 
thildren.’—«* Neither you nor myself 
wre had a better; in truth, our children 
“€ gfown up.”’—* Yes, but they have 
ta farthing ”»—«« I never received more 
rien Parents.”—One of the little nut- 
a mee now interrupted the conversation, 
us Lo ne out, “ Mother, do not scold 
Mr Thess: for here is a gentleman lis- 
THe to you.” 

“a Cambresian, ut these words, ad- 

€d and saluted the minstrel, who rose 


‘ith dignity, seized his stall, and, pre 


paring his bagpipe, said, ‘* Sir, what air 
would you wish to hear—gay, tender, or 
grand? say, for I can satisfy your taste, 
however diificult it may be.”” ‘The Cam- 
bresian presented him with a skelein, and 
replied, ‘* Play whatever air, minstrel, you 
may like—I am not difficult to please, 
having never heard other music than the 
plain chant of our church of St. Geri.” 
The minstrel struck up a Virelais of the 
Count of Barcelona. ‘* ‘That is very me- 
lancholy,”? said the Cambresian ; ** can- 
not you make me laugh instead of making 
me cry?” The minstrel played off a 
Biscayan air, which delighted the young 
man; and as he had found out his taste, 
he continued so many of these airs that 
the Cambresian no way regretted his 
skelein. 

Perhaps there is no good thing that 
people so soon tire of as music. ‘The 
Cambresian, struck with what he had heard 
of the dispute between the minstrel and 
his wife, said to him, If I have distinctly 
understood the conversation between you 
and your wife, that has just passed, it 
seems that your noble profession does not 
gain you a great number of ducats.”— 
“No, certainly,” replied the minstrel, 
** but one cannot enjoy every happiness at 
the same time; rich or poor I am always 
gay ; L have seen a variety of countries, 
and have lived more happy than many 
kings; but, sir, every thing must have an 
end; [am now thinking to retire, and am 
on my road to end my days in tranquillity 
at Bruges, my native country.”’—** You 
have more than time for that,’”’ interrupt- 
ed the Cambresian; ‘and were I not 
afraid of being troublesome, I would re- 
quest an account of your adventures, 
which assuredly must be very interesting.”’ 
—‘‘ 1 will cheerfully comply with your 
wishes, sir,’? said the minstrel, “* for [ ain 
always thankful when any one shall have 
the goodness to set me talking. 

‘** | was born, as | before said, at Bruges, 
andinimy younger days was one of the 
best archers of that town; but having re- 
ceived from nature a strong taste for mu- 
sic, Llaid the bow aside, and sweliled the 
bagpipe. Unfortunately, at that period, 
Bruges swarmed with minstrels, and their 
harmony soon overpowered mine. It was 
in vain that I presented myself at the pa- 
laces of the Duke of Brabant and Earl of 
Hainault—they laughed at my harmony, 
and plainly told me that I played most 
wretchedly on the pipes. Finding, there- 
fore, from my own experience, that 
a prophet has no honour in his own coun- 
try, | left Belgium and went into Picardy. 

‘One day, as I was playing an air at the 
foot of the walls of the castle of Coucy, 
the generous Raoul appeared on the bat- 
thements; he called me to him, and said, 
‘Young minstrel, four leagues hence lies 
the town of St. Quentin; and having 
passed through it, you willsee the fortu- 
nate castle of Fayel, a quarter of a league 
off, seated on an eminence, wherein re- 
sides my love. Go thither and play off, 
under the walls, such discordant sounds as 
you have done here 5 my love may, per- 
to listen to them as IL have 
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done; thou wilt present her with this let- 
ter: she may perhaps have the kindness 
to reply to it, which thou wilt return here 
with, and I will recompense thee more 
magnificently than if thou hadst been the 
first musician in the world.’ Delighted 
with so lucky an adventure, I took the 
letter from Sir Raoul, passed through St. 
Quentin, and was soon at the walls of the 
castle of Fayel. My music resounded 
like that of the god Pan, when a young 
lady appeared at her turret with a face as 
brilliant, and with eyes as bright, as those 
of the red-breast when seen in winter in 
the midst of bushes. I ceased playing, on 
her appearance, to offer her the letter, 
lagiaden as 1 was! for I had been 
watched—old Fayel was at hand—he 
seized the letter, ordered his daughter to 
retire, and commanded his pages and 
bachelors to put me into confinement. 
Shortly after | was brought betore this 
Argus, who was foaming with rage; [ at- 
tempted to soften, or to put him to sleep, 
with my pipe, as Mercury had -done to 
the original Argus with his flute; but, 
alas! the seignior of Fayel was no lover of 
music ; he had me bound by his valets, 
and, regardless of my talents, had the bar- 
barity to order me one hundred lashes. I 
was then thrown into a dark hole, with a 
bundle of straw and a most frugal supper, 
and on the morrow dismissed, withthe ad- 
vice to examine well all the avenues to 
the castle, for if I were again found within 
its purlieus, the world would for ever be 
deprived of so great a musician, and 
Raoul of so faithful a servant. ‘They po- 
sitively assured me, that I should then be 
delivered over to the high-bailitf of the 
Vumandor’s, from whose clutches I might 
get out as well as I could. 

‘*} dared not return to Coucy, but 
crossed the Somme ; and having heard that 
the seignior of Pequigny, a patron of the fine 
arts, had a large party of minstrels at his 
court, I vealanel thither to make him a 
judge of my talents. 

‘Vanity has ever been my failing, as it 
is said to be that of my brethren: I must, 
therefore,own, that the seignior of Pequigny 
was far from considering me as a first-rate 
performer; on the contrary, he told me 
that [ played very badly, and recom- 
mended my quitting a profession for which 
1 was not born. His advice, however, 
was vain; I remained constant to my 
pipes, and resolved to make them cele- 
brated throughout the universe. 

‘“* | went thence to Paris; and I know 
not how it happened, but I was well re- 
ceived there, and [ was thought to possess 
talents, alihough L had not made any new 
acquirements. Astonished at this unex- 
pected success, I was forming the most 
brilliant expectations, when one of my 
friends said to me, ‘ You must not be too 
much intoxicated with your success, for in 
this place moderate abilities Only are en- 
couraged ;—make hay while the sun 
shines, for perhaps your fame may on the 
morrow vanish away like a dream.’ 

** What he said was true, for the public 
was, If possible, more suddenly disgusted 
with me than it had before been delighted. 
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* Ah! the comical town,’ said I, on quit- 
ting it, when I found there was nothing 
more to be gotten; but fortunately I had 
collected some few crowns in my pocket. 

‘* I was told that the court of the Count 
of Poitiers was the usual resort of the 
troubadours. From time immemorial 
troubadours and minstrels have been bre- 
thren; for whilst the first were chanting 
their tensons and lays to the sound of their 
instruments in the Cisalpine provinces, our 
ancestors were gayly swelling their pipes 
to the merry dance of the Courante in our 
marshes of Belgium. 

‘‘In the hope, therefore, of meeting 
brethren of the pipe, I set out for Poitiers ; 
and whether I really did possess a certain 
degree of merit, or whether the Poiterians, 
not much famed for talents, had not the in- 
‘ustice to exact from others what they were 
wanting in themselves, I soon acquired a 
tolerable degree of fame,—became ac- 
quainted with several inhabitants of the 
country, who dancedto my music Was 
my wife not listening, I could tell you, sir, 
some humorous adventures that happened 
to me in that fine country. 

‘IT now began to compose music; and 
should you ever visit Poitiers, you may 
hear several of my innocent airs sung in 
the villages. I believe | should have made 
my fortune in that province, had not my 
ruling passion for travelling caused me to 
leave it. I traversed Languedec and Pro- 
vence, where the inhabitants have so much 
wit, and such eagerness to show it, they 
never wait to see whether others may not 
be equally gifted Afraid of my success 
in these countries, 1 went into Gascony ; 
but that was ten times worse. Nothing, 
however, could equal the petulance of the 
people of Biscay, whither I next directed 
my steps; but I soon fled from a country 
where every one seemed bitten by a taran- 
tula. I began to breathe in Arragon. 
Here, said | to myself, is a wise people, 
who are never too much hurried to act or 
talk. IT almost thought myself in my na- 
tive country ; but I did not add to my 
riches there. 

«‘ | heard great talk of Barcelona, where 
every one, even a player on the bagpipes, 
could make bis fortune. I went thither, 
and began to blow away on my pipes at 
the neat tippling-houses in the suburbs of 
this coiled of Catalonia. One day, while 
[ was playing to a brilliant company of 
both sexes, and they amusing themselves 
in dancing, the lady who you see by my 
side, (hearing me utter some words in bad 
l'rench—seef bow wonderful is the love of 
one’s country), felt for me an instantaneous 
passion, at least so she has assured me 
since. Formy part, sir, 1 no way shared 
her flame, for the lady was scarce hand- 
somer then than now, when she can count 
half a century ; but charmed and most 
grateful to see a woman in love with me, 
which had never happened to me before, 
I told herthat [should be extremely sorry 
she should consume herself in vain for my 
bright eyes, and that since she would ab- 
solutely have my hand, I could not have 
the cruelty to refuse it toher. She assured 
me that her birth was above the common ; 








‘Tiping ind seolcine y the 


that her family, originally from Berny, still 
were held in great consideration at Cha- 
teauroux, But, sir, the privilege of a 
traveller is well known in regard to truth, 
and 1 soon discovered that the lady had 
taken advantage of my youth.” 

At these words the old woman interrupt- 
ed her husband, who was too discourteous 
for a minstrel.—‘* Do you hear this 
wretched Flemish bagpiper, who dares to 
insult a woman whose sole misfortune has 
been caused by her weakness in marrying 
him? Accursed be the fatal moment when 
I first thought of fixing on such a husband. 
If you knew, sir, all the rambles | have 
been forcedto make with this wild fellow”’ 
‘* Softly, madam, if you please, ‘* re- 
plied the minstrel,” it belongs to me to 
relate them to the gentleman.—When I 
had married madam,’’ continued he, *¢ it 
was necessary that my pipes should furnish 
us with subsistence for both. I quitted Ca- 
talonia, where [ gained but little, and con- 
ducted my lady to Toledo, where I formed 
for hera handsome establishment, Clad 
she not been so extravagant in that town, 
and had she not unexpectedly made me 
father of that girl there, I should have 
become the richest musician in both Cas- 
tiles. But, in short, every thing may be 
expected in a married state. Do not, hee 
ever, suppose, sir, that I was angry with 
ny wife on this account.—Thanks to Hea- 
ven for having given mea sweet temper.— 
She might have done much worse before 
[ should have found fault with her. Events 
will prove what [ have said: for instance, 
examine the features of these young nut- 
crackers, and tell me, on your honour, if 
you can discover any likeness between 
their faces and mine. ‘That, however, 
makes no difference tome—here they are, 
and Llove them just the same as if they 
were my own blood. When I perceived 
them coming I 





g into life, although | had no 
hand in it, [ swelled my bagpipe the 
merrier, to gain wherewith to support 
them, and to make a stand against our cre- 
ditors—.”’ 

Here the wife interrupted this indiscreet 
babbler.—* Have you not. sufficiently 
stunned the gentleman with your imperti- 
nences? aud do you forget that we have 
not tasted a morsel allthis day, while you 
hear the bell at the neighbouring monas- 
tery ring for evening prayers.” 

“You are in the right,” replied the 
docile minstrel, * let us go and breakfast 
with the money this generous gentleman 
has just given me,—suificient for the day 
isthe evil thereof,—we may possibly find, 
before night, some other charitable person 
notinvincible to the charms of music.” 

‘You may keep your money in your 
pocket,” replied the Cambresian, ‘ the 
monastery, whose bell you now hear, is 
Vaucelles, where I have some friends ; let 
us go thither together, and we shall be 
well received, forthe pious children of St. 
Bernard, to whom the convent belongs, are 
famous for their hospitality.” 

‘The minstrel takes up his pilgrim’s 
staff, slings his pipes on his back, and offers 
hisarm to his wife, who accompanies him 
hea boys run 





——<——>-- 
before them like two young greyhoung, - 
the girl is silent and sighs ; and thus the 
Cambresian conducts the limping caraya, 
to the monastery. 

(To be continued. ) 











————— 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 
(The 5th of November.) 





Ir is still customary throughout Eng. 
land to have bonfires on the evening of 
this day 3 and, in London and its Vicinity, 
the boys dress up an image of the COnspi- 
rator, Guy Fawkes, holding in one hand 
a dark lantern, and in the other a by. 
dle of matches, and carry it about the 
streets, begging —_ in these words, 
«Pray remember Guy Fawkes!” In the 
evening, Guy is consigned to the bontire, 

In Poor Robin’s Almanack, for the year 
1677, are the following on the Fifth of 
November:— 

“ Now boys with 
Squibs and crackers play, 
And bonfires’ blaze 
Turns night to day.” 


When the Prince of Orange came in 
sight of ‘Torbay, in 1688, we are told by 
Burnet, it was the particular wish of his 
partizans that he should defer his landing 
till the day the English were celebrating 
their former deliverance from popish ty- 
ranny; and Bishop Sanderson, in one of 
his sermons, ad populum, says, ‘ God 
grant that we nor our’s ever live to see 
November the Fifth forgotten, or the so- 
lemnity of it silenced.” 

The history of the Gunpowder Plot is 
too well known to need any detail; ever 
since this attempt to destroy the two 
houses of Parliament, it has been cus- 
tomary, previous to every session, for 
the officers of the crown to inspect all the 
vaults and cellars under St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. 








SYCAMORE APPLES. 





In an Essay on the cultivation of the 
Sugar Maple, by Mrs. Rhodes, there 's 
a note worth the attention of exper- 
mental gardeners :—** A curious fact 
has been communicated to me, by 4 
person on whose information [ can rely. 
Observing the abundance of sap, which 
was produced in the sycamore tree; he 
was tempted, by way of experiment, 
to ingraft an apple scion upon It. Phe 
effect exceeded his expectations ; 1! 
the fruit was not only very large, and 0 
a very fine flavour; but the young tree 
also grew so rapidly, as to surprise evel! 
one who saw it.’? If upon prosecuuns 
the experiment it should succeed in fure 
ther trials, who knows but that even 
vrafts of the crab, may be inpre'’ 
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— 
EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED 
‘ STATES. 

No. I. 





Tue following isan Extract of a Letter 
dated Struds-Creek, Kentucky, 16th of 
June, froma weaver who emigrated from 
Glasgow. We shall present our readers 
with a succession of Sketches of the 
United States, of similar origin, and si- 
milar practical tendency ; and doubt not 
they will greatly prefer the aggregate of 
information thus conveyed, to the formal 
accounts of any book-maker, and espe- 
cially of any political, moral, or religious, 
partizan, attected this way or that upon 
the question of emigration. ] 
«“ TsHouLp have written before now, but 
Iam like many others, who, disappointed 
intheir trades, know not what to write. 
To travel through this country is very 
expensive, as the public-houses charge 
very high ; and inthe midst of Kentucky, 
which is a couutry of slavery, work of all 
kinds is ill to be got. So we had little or 
no encouragement in our trades, or in any 
other thing. Without money we could not 
falltofarming. All kinds of cotton cloth, 
you would not think, were as cheap here as 
in Glasgow ; you can buy checks, cham- 
brays, and coarse cambrics, for 30 and 40 
cents* ayard ; woollencloth you can buy, 
good narrow, for two and three dollars a 
yard, So it is vain for any one to come 
here in view of weaving, or to manufac- 
ture; and those that come with their 
families, without a good deal of money to 
put them into some other way, are com- 
pig unfortunate, as_ I have seen many. 
tismy opinion that British goods could 
be sold one-fourth higher than American ; 
one can buy a yard of check cloth for 
40 cents! Yousee how things go on here 
inmaking up cloth. All that is spun in 
the factories is sold to country people, who 
weave it themselves, as they cannot raise 
any good flax here ; but they can raise ex- 
cellent wool of all kinds. Ihave had my 
health very well since I came to this coun- 
try. | have not had the least reason to 
complain that lcame to America as yet. 
I have had several offers to weave woollen 
cloth in different places, one of which I 
accepted, with an old gentleman who has 
five hundred acres of beautiful land, with 
aflour-mill. [am used exceedingly well, 
and still continue to stop with him. —[ have 
woven table-cloths the greater part of the 
spring, through ten and sixteen leaves; 
but there is very little encouragement for 
this kind of work, as the most in use is a 
Plain coarse cloth. But [intend to drop 
the weaving altogether, leave Kentucky, 
and go to some of the free states. On 
the north side of the Ohio river there is 
the Indiana and Ohio states, both free 
from slavery, as no slaves are allowed to 
betaken there. ‘Ihe climate and soil are 
as good as Kentucky. You can buy very 
800d land for 2 or Sdollars per acre. It ts 


en 





* A cent (from cen/um, a huudred) is the 
iundredth part of a dullar.—Eb. 


higher in Kentucky, where good land _ is 
20 and 30 dollars; indifferent can be got 
at all prices, some not one dollar; but 
it is almost worth nothing, it is hilly, 
barren, and badly watered; some places 
are unhealthy for both man and beast; you 
would think it strange that there are 
places in Kentucky like this: if you saw 
America you would think a wrong account 
had been given of the faceof the country, 
of the people, and of their laws. ‘This 
western country is by far the best of the 
United States ; the eastern parts cannot be 
compared to it, neither for climate, soil, 
nor produce. ‘The summer here is de- 
lightful ; sometimes very warm, with aclear 
sky. ‘The weather in winter is at times 
foggy, with a very severe frost ; it is also 
very changeable, for when the wind shifts 
to the south, itis as warm as the summer 
in Scotland. ‘This spring was very cold 
and dry. 

<¢ Some trades are very good here, such 
as smiths and tailors; a tailor has six dol- 
lars for making a coat; for other trades, 
some places are good and some not. 
There are but few people one can believe ; 
they will make you believe every. thing 
was flourishing. The farmer is the most 
independent: he can raise all the necessa- 
ries, and the most of the luxuries of life; 
his land is rising higher; he has a good 
market for his cattle; a horse will cost 
fifty or sixty dollars; a —_ good one, 
one hundred dollars; a good cow can be 
bought for twenty dollars: sheep are very 
cheap, as few people eat mutton ; you can 
buy a good sheep, in the fall of the year, 
for half a dollar, that will weigh sixty or 
severty pounds: the wool ig of the most 
value here; it is about 31 or 40 cents a 
pound; butter is 25 cents; honey, 25 
cents per pound, out of the comb; honey 
is more plenty on the north of the Ohio, 
yet this place is very good, if the bees 
were taken care of; potatoes are 25, and 
sometimes 50 cents, or half a dollar; a 
bushel of apples is sold at 12 cents; 
cheese, 25 cents; milk is very good; fine 
flour sells at four and five cents a-pound ; 
Indian corn, at a half dollar a bushel. In 
Scotland, one acre of good land will 
raise more small grain, that is wheat or 
oats, than in Kentucky. It is counted a 
good crop here, if one acre yields fifteen 
bushels; of oats there is no comparison ; 
they raise but poor oats: it istoo warm for 
small grain. Indian corn* is the principal 
article, both for man and beast; one acre 
will produce sixty and seventy bushels, 
and a half bushel will plant it; they feed 
their cattle on it during winter; the cattle 
have to get salt every eight or nine days ; 
there is so little salt in the rains that fall 
here, being such a distance from the sea: 
but nature has supplied this by salt springs, 
from which they make their salt. The 
most of the people make their sugar 
from the sugar treef 5 they boil the sweet 
water that runs from the tree, the same 
way as they do with the salt. The tree 
is good timber. 





* Maize.—Epb. 





+ Sugar Maple —Epb 





«©The country has large and beautiful 
rivers, by which the inhabitants convey 
their produce to the sea. A man will get 
seventy dollars to go down the Mississippi 
to work a boat; so I could, in one voyage, 
make as much as would carry me to Bri- 
tain: but, to come back to Kentucky, one 
would have to travel nine hundred miles 
the straight road, which, perhaps, would 
take thirty or forty dollars; so, you see, I 
could come back to Britain in a_ short 
time: but a man that has a family cannot 
do this. The most of the people can make 
whiskey; they make it mostly from the In- 
dian corn; it is sold at six cents a gill in 
public houses: there is plenty of cider 
and cider oil; foreign spirits are very high, 
and good beer is very scarce. 

« But, my dear Sir, when I think on the 
religious and moral character of the peo- 

le, [ wish I had remained in my native 
and, although in an humble cot. “Togive 
you atrue description is above my ability 
and information; while righteousness ex- 
alts a nation, I fear it will be long ere the 
Americans will form a great people!”’ 








SFugitive Poetry. 


ODE TO MISS S ’S BACK, 


In consequence of her stooping so much. 








** So stands the statue that enchants the world.” 


aa 


Back of beanty—snowy spine, 

Arch of dear and deep design ; 

Is thy convex meant to show 

The native bend of Cupid's bow ? 
Does thy crescent's lovely swell 

Of Diaw’s stooping splendour tell, 
When the young Endymion 

Slept in the kisses of the moon ? 

Is thy lilied beauty bent 

Like Pity on a monument, 

Eternal stooping, but to raise 

The victims that its lustre slays ? 

Or keep for ever on the ground 

The sapphire eye, too sure to wound ? 
Or on our mortal visioning, 

If like the Grecian Goddess bring, 
Her eye, her smile, her grace thine own, 
All Venus—but her heart of stone ? 





EPIGRAM. 





Oh! spare me, dear angel, one lock of ycur 
hair, 
A bashful young lover took courage and 
sighed ; 
*Twere a sin to refuse you so modest a prayer, 
So take my whole wig, the sweet creature 
replied. 





A PARK REFLECTION. 
BY A COCKNEY. 


WHeN, parcl’d by drought, each blade se-med 
dead, 
And sear'd and dry the russet plain, 
I watch’d its faded hues and said, 
This turf will ne'er be green agai” 
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But kindly showers and gentle dews 
Sooa chang’d the melancholy scene, 

These eyes rejoiced in wonted hues 
Reposing on the brightest green. 


Then thought | of misfortune’s day, 
When all seem’d wither’d, sear’d, and dead . 
When breaking hearts were heard to say, 
Each hope was then for ever fled. 
I may not tell what dews or showers 
Have fall’n, to banish such despair ; 
Enough to wait a few short hours, 
And allagain is bright and fair! JS. 








VARIETY. 





Profits of Penitentiary Tfouses !— 
The profits arising from the Virginia 
Penitentiary for the past year, ending on 
the 30th of November last, were thirtecu 
thousand three hundred and three dol- 
lars ! 


United States and France.—Some of 
the United States’ papers have lately 
displayed much jealousy of the treat- 
ment experienced by their countrymen 
in France. The articles which follow 
bear a democratic complexion :—** Ex- 
tract from Washineton,—It is rumoured 
here, and I think, on good authority, 
that Mr. Gallatin, our minister at the 
Court of Verswilles, has lately trans- 
mitted to our government dispatches, in 
which he states, © That he has, for 
some time past, been treated with such 
marked neglect by the ministers of the 
Most Christian King, and all his at- 
tempts to confer or correspond with 
them on subjects of importaace to the 
United States, liave been so constantly 
evaded, that he thinks his further stay 
there wholly useless.’ It is hinted, but 
for this I do not vouch, that the con- 
duct of the French government is the 
result of dissatisfaction caused by a 
toast given by a post-master in the 
United States at some public dinner, 
of which an account was transmitted by 
the French miuister here to that govern- 
ment,”’—** The New York Columbian 
states, on the authority of a respectable 
American, lately arrived from France, 
that American citizens are frequently 
insulted in Paris, and that lately ‘the 
Duchess of Angouléme addressed a 
few words to Mrs, Gallatin, in French, 
who replied, ‘1 do not speak French, 
princess.” On which the princess said, 
*I do not speak English ;’ and turned 
her back to Mrs, Gallatin, This was 
noticed by the whole court, and was 
thought extraordinary, as the princess 1s 
known to speak English very well.” 

Arts of Knavery in China.—‘ One 
of my countryinen,” says a traveller in 
Chita, “who bought some chickens, 
the feathers of which were curiously 
curled, found, in a few days’ time, the 
feathers growing straight, and that thie 


- 


chickens were of the most common sort. 
The Chinese had curled the feathers 
like awig a little before he was going to 
sell them.” 

‘Sometimes you think you have 
boueht a capon, and you receive nothing 
but skin; all the rest has been scooped 
out, and its place so ingeniously filled, 
that the deception cannot be discovered 
until the moment you are going to 
eat.”’ 

The counterfeit hams of the Chinese 
are also curious. They are made of a 
piece of wood cut in the form of a ham, 
and coated over with a certain kind of 
earth, which 1s covered with hog’s skin. 
The whole is so curiously prepared, 
that a knife is necessary to detect the 
fraud. 


Tire celebrated Henderson was sel- 
dom known to be in a passion. When 
at Oxford, he was one day debating with 
a fellow-student, who, not keeping his 
temper, threw a glass of wine in his 
face. Mr. Ulenderson took out his 
handkerechicf, wiped himself, and coolly 
said, * "That, sir, was adigression; now 
for the argument.” 





A CURE FOR KISSING AND TELLING. 
Lov’p Rosa—sweet girl—when you kiss, 
Why scem you to fear any harm? 
Why cruclly shorten the bliss, 
Asif there were cause for alarm ? 
What! think you that Tcould betray ? 
liso, ou my tips longer dweil ; 
Fake, Rosa, my last breath away, 
Aud dead men, you know, never tell! 


Ancedote of a Jewish Lady.— The 
learned Shickard relates the following 
story, fron R. Abraham Levitai. Jus 
Regium Hebr. p. 169:—A Saracen, 
commander of a fleet from Corduba, 
in Spain, cruismg on the coast of 
Palestine, took a vessel bound for Se- 
baste, with some learned Jews on board; 
there was one eminent Rabbin amongst 
the rest, called R. Moses, the father of 
R. Enoch, together with his wife, whose 
name is omitted in the story, though it 
well deserved to be recorded. It is 
only said of her, that she was a woman 


OF exquisite beauty; and the Saracen 


captain being about to commit violence 
on her person, she calls to her husband 
(who was within hearing, but in chains) 
and asks him in Hebrew, whether they 
who were drowned in the sea, should re- 
vive at the resurrection of the dead ? 
He replied, in the words of Psalm Ixvit, 
22, «The Lord said, [ will bring 
again from Basan; | will bring again 
from the depths of the sea.’ Upon 
Which she sininise ciated Liirew herselt 


’ ' — 
lato tite sea, BI Was GIOwitecd 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Octobcr 23 to 2 818 


ASTRONOMY. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy. Vol, 2. containine 
Physical Astronomy. By Robert Woodhouse, 8yo Ike 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Modern Catalogue of Books; containing the books 
published in London, from the year 18090 to tag 
Svo, 83. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of John Howard, 


the Philanthropist. Compiled from his Private Diary 
and Letters, &c. By James Baldwin Brown, Es, 


Ato. 2). 5s. 
COLONIAL. 


The Laws of the Island of Antigua; consisting of the 
Acts passed from May, 1804, to June, 1817. Printeq 
under the revision of A. Brown, Esq. Vol. 3. 4to 
21. 12s, 6d. 

Gleanings and Remarks; collected during many Months 
of Residence at Buenos Ayres ; with a prefatory Ac. 
count of the Expedition from England, watil the Sur. 
render of the Cape of Good Hope. By Major Alexan- 
der Gillespie. 8vo. 10s. 

NOVELS. 

My Old Cousin; or,a Peep into Cochin China. 3 yols 
12ino. 16s. 6d. 

Undine ; a Romance, translated from the German. By 
George Soane, A. B. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Melcombe Lodge; or, Traits of Family Pride. Bya Lady. 
4 vols. 12ino. Il. 

Heury Fitzosmond ; a Moral Tale. 12mo. 6s. 

POEMS, 

The Pilgrim’s Fate, and other Poems. By Ingraia Cvb- 

lin, M.A. Svo. 4s, 6d, 
POLEMICS. 

Speech of Lieut.-General Thornton, in the House of Com- 
mons, on May 7, 1818; on his Motion tu repeal the 
Declarations against the Beliefof Transubstantiation, 
&c. Svo. Gs. 

SPORTING. 

The Sportsman's Calendar; or, Monthly Remembrancer 

of Field Diversions. S8vo. 5s. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Young Christian's Cyclopadia; or,a Compendium 
of Christian Knowledge. By J. Baxter. 12mo. 5s. 
Theological Essays and Discourses on the Nature aud Ob- 

ligations of Public Worship. By Jolin Hughes, 12ino, 4s 








MECHANIC ARTS. 


Patent Harvester.—Vhe model of a ma- 
chine to cut, thresh, and clean wheat, rve, 
oats, barley, &c. at one operation, was 
lately exhibited, at the ‘Tontine Colliee 
House, New York, by the inventor, (a 
Negro,) and has attracted, we are told, 
the attention of many gentlemen of science 
and practical agriculturists, all of whom 
express the highest opinion of its merits. 
The machine is constructed to be moved 
by the strength of one horse—enters a 
field of wheat, rye, &c. will take “a two 
men’s land a-head,” and cut, thresh, and 
fan the grain fit for the mill or market, and 
without waste or leaving any thing behind 
to be cleaned. This complete operation 
can be performed as fast as a horse can 
walk.—The machine may be separated, 
and used only for cutting and gathering 
the grain, which will render it extremely 
simple and effective. It is calculated that 
two horses and one man to attend them, 
will cut and gather the grain from twenty- 
five acres per day. The net cost of ama 
chine for cutting and gathering the gram 
will not exceed one hundred dollars; ai 
a machine complete, for performing ie 
whole OE ration of preparing thie gral bt 
t null, about doubl that sum. 
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Paper-Making Machine.—Messrs. Gil- 
‘ns, who have their paper-mills on the 
randywine, near Wilmington, have so far 
completed their new machinery, that it 
makes three reams per hour. ‘Vhe person 
who attends the machine puts in the rags, 
which are not touched again by the man, 
till he lays hold of the perfect paper, at 
the opposite side, to direct the end of it to 
the receiving reel —where it winds on 
with great velocity, what may be termed 
one endless sheet. The sheet which was 
thus winding in my presence was _ thirty 
inches wide; he can reduce the width at 
pleasure, and can cut the sheets to any 
length. ‘The paper thus made, from the 
finest bank paper, to coarse printing, 
comes out of rollers as sinooth as sattin. 
At common speed this machine makes, at- 
tended by two men and one boy, as much 
as the old machinery by twelve men and 
six boys. With all common papery, such 
as for printing, all the time for pressing, 
kc. issaved. ‘This improvement will save 
to Gilpins six to twelve thousand dollars a 
year in wages only: they will, of course, 
require an increased number of engines to 
prepare the pulp. 


Sthenometer. — ‘The instance added to 
the catalogue of melancholy accidents 
by steam-boats, (says a New Brunswick 
paper,) which we record in this paper un- 
der the London head, ought to excite vi- 
gilance, if any thing can, in the proprietors 
of the boats on our waters.—The stheno- 
meter, invented by Mr. Ewing, of Phila- 
delphia, is capable, he says, of applying 
remedy to the evil of explosions in steam- 
engines; if so, it will be subject of regret, 
that it should remain a single hour untried 
on board our boats. ‘The London ac- 
cunt exhibits a melancholy wreck of 
lves, occasioned probably by want of 
care only in the engineer, which could 
have been supplied, when, by the appli- 
cation of such an instrument of alarm as 
the sthenometer, every person on board 
are rendered guardians of the vessel, as 
well as of their own safety. 

Artificial Tobacco.—Vhe chymists of 
Paris have lately made some very curious 
experiments on tobacco, which, if found 
to be correct, will occasion a great innova- 
tion in the trade and manufacture of that 
vegetable. ‘Their results were, that the 
acrid principle of tobacco differs from that 
of all other vegetables whose properties 
are known; that it can, by an easy pro- 
cess, be separated from the plant either 
green or dried, and ina basid tale and 
that the juice thus extracted may be com- 
bined with the dried leaves of any tree, 
and thus form tobacco. ‘The remains of 
the plant, after the acrid principle is thus 
separated, have neither smell nor taste. 

gars have thus been manwfactured at 

aris of rose-leaves and those of other 
owers, impregnated with the acrid prin- 
Ciple of the tobacco plant, which could 
Not be distinguished from the best cigars, 
manufactured in the usual manner. 
x Animated Calidoscope.—Captain Ott, of 
Norfolk, ia Virginia, has made considera- 
. e improvement inthe Calidoscope, which 
“passes, (says a Norfolk paper,) in the 





variety and brilliancy of their figures the 
utmost power of the Imagination, and even 
transcend the fabled splendour of fairy 
palaces. The eye can never tire while 
fixed on images so inconccivably pleasing 
as they present to view. But his Animated 
Calidoscope is the greatest curiosity of any 
thing of the kind that has yet been thought 
of.—It exhibits to the eye a great number 
of insects, describing a great variety of cu- 
rious figures, which are disposed with the 
nicest regularity in ditlerent positions-— 
the whole in perpetual motion, interspersed 
with the variagated beauties of the com- 
inon calidoscope, and tinged with all the 
colours of the rainbow. ‘The effect on the 
beholder is little less than enchantment.— 
In regard to this contrivance, the sole no- 
velty of which will presently be seen to 
consist in the oljects (not, perhaps, for the 
first time, introduced into Dr. Brewster’s 
instrument) the following extract of a let- 
ter to the Editor of a paper published in 
the United States, gives the following fur- 
ther account :—** However pleasing the 
changes may be which take place in the 
Calidoscope, by the revolution of the life- 
less objects introduced, they are sur- 
passed, in my opinion, by those which oc- 
cur from the placing between the glasses 
some small insects, as spiders, flies, &c. 
These may be conjoined with the pieces of 
glass beads, &c. which form the scenery 
of a theatre of surprising beauty for the 
exhibition of a new set of performers, very 
much in the style of the well known Om- 
bres Chinoises. ‘The addition of a few 


Aowers of ditterent colours, gives an in- 


creased effect of vivid wreaths, on which 
the insects are seen to sport themselves, 
lor this purpose, the larger form of the in- 
strument is preferable, as giving greater 
room for their movements, nor should the 
pieces of glass, &c. be too large, lest their 
weight in talling should injure the insects 
included. It forms, upon the whole, a 
most pleasing pantomime, which even 
those persons may enjoy, who are opposed 
to our theatres, as asource of pleasure and 
gratification. ‘The long-legged spider, by 
the movements of his legs, gives an im- 
mense diversity to the changes which en- 
sue; and Iam mistaken, if, at some future 
period, this instrument may not be ex- 
tended ona scale so large, as to admit of 
constructing a perfect theatre, in which 
even man may be a performer. Laying 
only just conceived and put in execution 
the above ideas, I cannot say to what ex- 
tent they may be carried—but I have been 
so highly gratified with the experiment 
that 1 would not delay noticing it for the 
amusement of the public.” 








KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 


a 


Extraordinary growth of Fungi.—The 
remarkable growth of mushrooms, during 
the present season, induced us to insert, in 
alate number, (No. 30,) a new receipt for 
making mushroom catsup, extracted from 
Dr. Kitchiner’s Cook’s Oracle, &c. Con- 


trary to the general belief, that wet seasons 





are favourable to the growth of mushrooms 
and fungi, the present hot and dry summer 
has been followed by an unusually abund- 
ant crop ofall this class of plants, particu- 
larly in the counties of Kent and Sussex. 
A botanical gentleman, who has paid par- 
ticular attention to them, has noticed the 
following species in an exuberance of 
growth quite uncommon:— 

The Agarici.—1. Campestris, the mush- 
room, very abundant and large in size. 
2. Muscarius, prodigiously abundant. 
3. Verucosus. 4. Procerus. 5. Integer, 
with three varieties. 6. Aurantius. 7. 
Glutinosus. 8. Lactiferus. 9. Floccosus, 
unusually large. 10. Elephantinus. 11. 
Denticulatus. 12. Stercorarius, almost 
covering a well manured feld. 13. Cu- 
mulatus. 14. Tassicularis. 15. Congre- 
gatus. 16. Violaceus. 

The genus Boletus exhibits equally mu- 
merous specimens. 1. B. Bovinus grows 
tothe enormous size of a foot high, and its 
pileus fourteen inches in diameter; the 
variety with brown pores is the largest. 
2. Igniareus, very large. 3. Bovinus 
var. B. numerous, but not large. 

The Clavaria—!. Hypoxidon, and 2, 
Muscoides, and Helvella Sarcoides, are 
abundant. ‘The Peziza Coccinea is plen- 
tiful, but its colour unusually pale, and in- 
clining to yellow. ‘Three other species of 
Boletus and Agarici, not yet described and 
named, also flourish. 

It may be interesting to many curious 
readers to know, that now, (Oct. 20,) all 
the above twenty-eight species are very 
abundant within a circumference of two 
miles, in the parish of Hartfield, in Sussex. 


Cure for the Rheumatism.—Mr. Thomas 
M. Davis, of the United States, who had 
for some time been afllicted with this 
disease, and made experiments of many of 
the medicines which were considered efli- 
cacious in complaints of that kind, without 
any sensible change being effected, was in- 
duced to try the warm bath, enveloped in 
a woollen blanket, so as to admit of respi- 
ration, and in as hot atemperature as could 
be borne for an hour and a half, for three 
successive mornings, which had the most 
happy effect, and although the disease was 
not entirely eradicated, he has been re- 
stored to comparative ease and comfort, 
The patient should remain in the bath as 
long as possible ; three hours is not consi- 
dered too long for those who can bear the 
operation. 








Original Poetry. 





‘* Sweet is the dream, divinely sweet, 
When absent souls in fancy meet.” 





DREAMS. 


[ DREAMT that at e’en, a white mist rose 
Where the hedge-row brambles twist 

{ thought that my love was a sweet wild-rose, 
Aud J, the silv’ry mist! 

How sweetly L beaded her pale-red charms 
With many a diamond speck ; 

How softly L bent up my wat'ry arms, 
And hung round her beautiful neck! 
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Ome! ’twas a heavenly birth: 
I revell’d all night, 
Till the morn caine bright, 


Phen sank at her feet down again in theearth, 


: dreamt that my love was a sweet wild-pea, 
All cover'’d with purple bloom ; 
And, methought that I was an amorous bee, 
That lov’d the rich perfume. 
j.arge draughts of nectar I sat to sip, 
On a bean-leaf just below— 
’ breath’d her breath, and [ kist her lip, 
And she was as chaste as snow! 
‘> me! what a beautiful task : 
For there I lay 
*Till eve grew gray, 
Vhile she in the sun’s bright gleam did bask. 


.vain—1l was where the pale moon did line 
The forest with silver bright ; 
cad I thought that my love was a wild woed- 
bine, 
And Ia zephyr light. 
““ Welcome,” said I, “ where the 
weaves 
Around us a guard of thorns;” 
iad sweetly I tangled myself in her leaves, 
And blew her red-streaked horns ; 
Lo the music of which we led 
A gay dance about, 
Till the night came out, 
To rock us to sleep iu his dusky bed, 


bramble 


Beppo. 





TO ——. 


i SEEK not to rival © ApiEu *,” 

Though my heart does with agony swell ; 
Aud fervent affection for you 

Scarce allows me to utter “ Farewell!” 





ON MRS. C—’S BIRTH 
September 20th, 


DAY, 





On, blest be the dawning of Michaclmas Day ! 
And bright may the sun at his rising appear, 
To smile the dark gathering of winter away, 
And crown with young roses the wane of the 
year ; 
For, once when a spirit, the sweetest of heaven, 


So sings awild harp from the land that she 
loved, 
By the impulse of sentiment touched into 
SONS; 
And if to her minstrel, not quite unapproved, 
The meed of a moment’s remembrance be- 
long ; 
Oh still on this day, when the feast is outspread, 
Let one goblet be pledged by fair lips in his 
name ; 
If alive, to his muse—to his memory if dead—- 


Aud the laureat of princes may envy his fame! 
B.S. 





To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn,—The above had its origin in the 
recent celebration of the Birth-day of a 
very amiable and witty lady, who spor- 
tively required a copy of verses from each 
of her guests onthe occasion. In the same 
sportive spirit she returned the annexed 
reply to the lines; and both are very much 
at the service of your respectable Journal. 

lam, &c. B.S. 





REPLY. 


To wy laureat elect, and his Michaelmas lyrics, 
Which tickled my vanity half to hysterics, 
I return my best greetings as due ; 
And, believe ine, I never shall feed upon goose, 
Without pouring, instead of the grapes’ feebler 
juice, 
A lbation of gravy to you. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


FROM ANACREON, 


LEAVE me to drink, for drink I will, 
Aud drink until Pve had my fill, 
Until 2m mad. 
Alcmzon, and Orestes too, 
Went mad, when they their mothers slew ; 
No one hase’er been slain by me— 
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For Winter's gloom again is there, 
To hold its sway. 

Such falls, though, changing moons repaiy : 
But we, of clay, ’ 

Soon as we've bidd’n oar long farewel} 
To this lov’d world, 

Aud to our destin’d seats in Hel] 
For aye are huri’d, 

With good Aineas to remaii.— 
Alas! "tis true— 

With wealthy Tullus—wealth how vain '. 
And Ancus too, 

Become but ashes and a shade, 
And who can sean 

Whether the gods’ decree have made 
That this day’s span, 

When past, make room for ¢’en one more? 
Your heir, who sees 

With greedy eycs your lib’ral store, 
Deceiv’d, at ease 

Tongs for your end, but ne’er will grasp 
TW expected prize. 

When once pale Death your body clasp, 
Aud seal your cyes ; 

When once dread Minos pass your fate, 
T’ avert the blow, 

Then, then, alas ! twill be too late, 
Torquatus !—no !— 

Thine eloquence, thy zeal, thy birth—- 
All these will fail 

Once to restore thee to eur earth. 
Of nv avail 

Is all Diana’s murmuring, 
From Stygian night 

The chaste Hippolytus to bring 
Again to light; 

Nor will the mighty Theseus’ pains 
In lueky hour 

E’er force his friend Pirithous’ chains 
From Plato’s power. I. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





AT the earnest suggestion of several distin- 
guished and enlightened persons from the 
East Indices, we shall make Mr. Kendall's 
Plan of Colonization for the Relief of the 
HALF CASTS OF INDIA the subject of 
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From the red fruit of Bacchus’ tree 
Must J go mad? 
Alemena’s son the Furies shook, 


Was enshrined iu a form the most lovely of 


an article in our next number; and all com- 
earth, 


munications on that important question will 
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To this happy day the distinction was given 
‘To shine a new spring on the beautiful birth, 


*Twas then the good angels, that miaister here 
‘To a parent’s fond hopes, most indulgently 


smiled, 
And the soft light of beauty and sympathy 
dear 
Were deliciously mixed in the face of the 
child. 


To woman matured, the blue heaven of her eye 
Shone forth, all the soul of expression re- 
vealing ; 
Aud her breast, where the lily for envy might 
die, 
Throbbed true to the finest vibrations of 
feeling. 
Long, long may this day, in its annual return- 
ing, 

A new birth of bliss to such excellence prove; 
Long find her Affection’s home circle adorning, 
The pattern of worth, as the idol of love. 

Till late, very late, every wish that is dear 
Fulfilled, ber pure soul, midst hosannahs 
of joy, 
Shall smilingly quit its sweet tenement here, 
And ascend to its own native sphere in the 
sky. 





* See Literary Journal, No. 21, p. 331. 





When Iphitus’ fam’d bow he took ; 

With mad@ning flames great Ajax blaz’d, 

When he his sword ’gainst Hector rais’d ; 
But J, with better luck, this goblet bear, 
Bedeck’d with gaudy chaplets round my hair, 

Nor from a bow, nor from a sword, 

But from the pleasures of wy board, 

Will J go mad, 


FROM HORACE. 
Book 4. ODE 7. 


THE frost is yone, and o’er the plain 
Upshoots the blade, 

The trees put on their leaves again 
To give us shade! 

The season’s chang’d; the rivers flow 
Their banks between ; 

The nymphs and graces naked go, 
In dances seen. 

For immortality don’t hope! 
This speaks the year, 

And ev’ry hour, whose narrow scope 
Draws ew’ning near. 

Winter retreats at Spring’s approach, 
And Spring must fly; 

Ov Summer Autumn will encroach, 
Aud that must die ; 





be warmly welcomed in our pages. 

We are proceeding, as rapidly as our limits al. 
low, with the insertion of such favours of our 
Correspondents as we deem admissible; and 
we must intreat their indulgence if we once 
more omit many particular answers. | 

“ The Repository” is unavoidably deferred till 
our next. 

“ Prophecy of Taliessin,” page 507. Note |; 
for ** En,” in three places, read “ Eu ;” note 
3, for “the craggy bed,” read his craggy 
bed;” note 5, for  Cassivellanuus,” read 
“ Cassivellaunus,” and for * motives,” rea 
“motive; note 10, for “ dominions,” read 
“ dominion ;”’ note 11, for ‘*Groynedd,” read 
“ Gwynedd.” ‘* Prophesy,” for * prophecy, 
was an error of the press, which we were 
mortified to see. 
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